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The Arc de Triomphe rising 162 feet at the head of the Champ 
Elysées, Paris; begun by Napoleon in 1806; one of the architectural 


masterpieces of the world 
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Striving to satisfy completely some 
deep-felt need of his fellow men, the 
architect has occasionally wedded 
beauty of line so intimately to useful 
function that his work stands a mas 
terpiece of the builder’s art. 


These architectural achievements find 
their automotive counterpart in the 
Lincoln. In a comprehensive and 
fundamental way, this is a useful car. 
It dispatches every function of the 
automobile with a brilliance gratifying 
to the most exacting motorist. 


And its beauty is so notable that it 
becomes, in reality, a factor in utility. 
The inseparable blending of the 
two makes the Lincoln an authentic 
masterpiece. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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MY NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


ERTE’S description of this month's cover 
translated from the French 


PLOW ERS, Sowers, and flowers—they are always beautiful, 

always precious. But in winter, wien the leaves have 
fallen from the trees, one appreciates especially the brilliant 
and multicolored flowers. I offer then these winter flowers 
to the readers of Harper’s Bazar with my sincere offerings 
of beauty, of youth, of freshness—be beautiful and fragrant 
like this woman of flowers. 

Certiinly my offering is not of excessive value. There are 
richer ones. Here is an accumulation of resplendent jewels, 
but they are so heavy that the hands of many people have 
difficulty in lifting them. Here is another gift, likewise rich 
but more exquisite, a delightful bird all covered with jewels; 
poor martyr of luxury and refinement, he can hardly stir 
under his burden of precious stones. Here is a flaming 
heart which offers itself as a gift... but one does not 
know what th . heart will be like as soon as the fire expires. 

Mv gift, composed of blossoms and accompanied with my 
Y * aes or the New Year, is not valuable at all. But it 

71 I have employed cll my art to create this bouquet. 


On To Ecypept Now! 
> MEYER is going to Egypt for you. For 
Why, of course, it is for you, Madame! For 


« ne. will report in next month’s Harper’s Bazar the 
sivons and the follies to be seen in Cairo at the height of 
And this February Harper’s Bazar is the Fore- 
cast of Spring Fashions Number. Spring hats, spring 
fabrics, new shoes, new accessories, and the first smart 
costumes that spring will bring forth. February a bleak 
and dismal month? Nonsense! Not with this first Spring 
Fashion Number of Harper’s Bazar before you. 


its season. 


WITH 


HIS NEW 


Harper's Bazar is published monthly in the 
vice-president; Joseph A. Moore, tre: . irer; C. E. 
and dependencies, $4.00. In Canada, $5.00. In fo 
subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, 
first copy to reach you. Entered at the New Yor 





using the 


TWINKLING EYE ARNOLD BENNETT PRESENTS NEXT MONTH 
STORY—‘‘WHAT MEN WANT’’ 
national Magazine Company, William Randolph Hearst, president; C. H. Hathaway, vice-president; Ray Long, 






>K, secretary, 
reign countries, $6.00. 
ink enclosed. 
rk Post Office as second- class mail matter. 
Harper's Bazar is fully protected by copyright : 
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ON 


Mrs. Archibald M. Johnson is a daughter-in-law of the 
Senator from California, Hiram W. Johnson, and Mrs. 
Johnson, and one of the leaders of San Francisco's 
smart younger set. She ts interested in numerous 


charitable and welfare movements on the Pacific coast. 
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THERE 


The Ilorida Season Opens With Portentous Signs 
Such Brilliance and Gaiety As Were 


of 


AST February three friends of ours made their 
first visit to that particular corner of this 
continent which seems to us to have the most 

perfectly appropriate setting for a gay and colorful 
Our three friends are post-graduate 
ocean travelers, charmingly casual in the ways of 
the wonders of the world, smiled upon by the head 
Waiters of three capitals and invariably given the 
first table on the right. 

\t one time and another these three urban friends 
have listened to our songs and sighs of that extra- 
ordinary strip of Florida’s east coast which includes 
the island of Palm Beach, and, a little to the south, 
Miami and the island of Miami Beach. Our friends 
have been patient but, we fear, a little bored. 


“social season.”’ 


“Obviously,” they thought, “no such glorious place 


could be.” 


| nade February they decided to run down to this 

4 ‘*No harm to 
spend a week down there,” said the one, who is re- 
ferred to in the daily papers as “social leader.” 
“You say that February is the best time to go; that 
doesn’t interfere with Cannes. No one will be in 
Cannes until March; | can do them both.” Poor 
dear, how surprised she was. 


much praised ‘local Riviera.” 


She stayed in Palm 
seach until almost April, took one of those Chinese 
pink Everglades Club cottages for the season and 
just couldn’t, wouldn't leave. She is offering for sale 
her house in Cannes: she will build in Palm Beach. 


Never Before Experienced 


Our other two friends, being men, have ‘in- 
terests”’ in New York and were forced by stern 
necessity to come back to the Grand Canyon 
of Lower Manhattan at the end of their busy 
Florida month, but this year, next year, and the 
vears after that will find them teeing up on the 
I:verglades course the second Monday in February, 
and leaving many an honest dollar with that 
benevolent philanthropist and philosopher, Mr. 
Jack Bradley. Speaking of Mr. Jack Bradley: 
there are many ways to spend an afternoon or an 
evening in Palm Beach, as even the not so favorably 
looked upon * hotel trippers” can tell you. 

This will be unquestionably the most brilliant 
Florida season. .\s a matter of record we feel that 
it may be said safely that in its list of permanent 
residents and distinguished visitors Palm Beach 
will, this year, surpass easily its only two rivals, 
Cannes and Cairo; Monte Carlo having long since 
been abandoned by * society.” 

rhis social supremacy of Palm Beach over the 
equally favored nearby resorts is one of the peculiar 
accidents of the place which have their origin in 
at the time 
What, for instance, might have happened to Palm 
Beach if an ill and discouraged \ddison Mizner 
“to die,” there to meet 


seemingly unportentous events. 


had not gone to Florida 


Paris Singer who wanted to build a sanatorium or 
club house for wounded, recuperating World War 
American oflicers, no one can tell. 





But Mizner did go there “to die’ and Singer did 
want to do his “bit for the boys,” and the beautiful 
Everglades Club was built in that inimitable Miz 
ner manner with Spanish gestures and American 
plumbing. After the club was finished (though the 
war ended before that and it has always been a 
civilian club), Mizner found so much work on his 
hands that he had to postpone his contemplated 
untimely death, roll up his sleeves and draw plans 
for what seems to be an endless array of hom« 
along the same gracious lines. 

\t this moment there are fully a hundred building 
projects under way-—-under Mizner-—on the island; 
one house costing in the upper hundred thousands 
and several in the lower register of that same 
respectable denomination. 


\ UCH could be said about this man Mizner 
4 and his extr ordinary work. When he came 
to Palm Beach the place was an hotel winter resort, 
little more; 
thought of with the then fashionable Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Cairo—a dozen Continental resorts. No 
romance attached, no beautiful buildings, no good 


smart, yes, but in no sense even to be 


club, no charm. To-day Palm Beach is well on thi 
way to be the most exotic, the most beautiful, the 
most elaborate, the most expensive pleasure city 
in all the wide world. To-day it has an enthusiasm 
of newness and numbers back of it that is as refresh 
ing as its own native bright glory. H. B.S. 
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THOSE SUNNY SOUTHERN DAYS 
At eleven the drift is seaward—bicycles, wheel chairs, afoot. By 
twelve every one is on the beach. The sun-drenched sands, the sapphire 


sea, gossip, splash, gossip. Hot land breezes, cool ocean breezes 


REAKFAST, of course, is served in one’s own room, in one’s own 
Later golf; then tea, jazz, tea, 


Personally, we prefer café-au-lait with 


time, in one’s own way. 
Melba toast and orange-blossom honey, but there are those who find 
the little grapefruit baskets of sliced citrons and pineapple a happy then luncheon at the Everglades Club. 
After that the day begins. At half-past ten the big veranda jazz, tea. And dinner at eight, formal dinner under the sky at the 
Every- Everglades, where soft breezes sigh through the palms and the perfectly 
enormous stars remind one that Florida is, in truth, a heavenly State. 


appetizer. 
presents **a gay scene indeed,” as Daisy Ashford might say. 
body is out and about—letters, gossip, the local daily paper, greetings. 
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PINK AND BLUE AND GREEN 
THE SPANISH HOUSES 
IN THE GLORIOUS SUNSHINE 
The arched entrance to the home of 


Mrs. Rutherford Stuyvesant Pierre 
pont. Architect: Marion Syms Wyeth. 




















F. E. Geisler 


Leonard Thomas’ terrace overhanging 


Lake Worth. Architect: Addison Mizner. 
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From the Czecho-Slovak Art Studio 


COSTUME COMPLETE OF 


This costume complete for southern evening wear 
is vivid and blazing in color. It ts all of peasant 
handwork, done with that incred deftness that 
only native arts seem to have. The gown, a straight 
chemise frock of crépe the color of the hibiscus 
flower, is laid in tiny peasant plaits. This is hand- 
done peasant plaiting, not the stiff regular plaiting 


RAR? ER E'S 


of machines. Across the top of the bodice and around 
the hips is peasant smocking in metal, The shawl, 


of the type worn by peasant girls on gala days, is of 


heavy black satin, woven with colored flowers that 


fairly glitter against the black. It is a great relief from 


the interminable Spanish shawl—made in China— 
that one sees on the wife of the entire world. 
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THE SMARTEST TUING 


WO seasons ago, Palm Beach was a place 
where every one seemed to put on their 
evening gowns in the morning, and then 

work up, by a series of chiffon frocks, to a grand 

climax in the evening. That day was counted lost 
down on less than four 
costume to 


whose setting sun 
changes 


went 


from one elaborate 


UNDER TI 
A Short Résumé of What Is Smart 


to ear South, Laying Stress 
On the Idea of Simplicity 


By Lucite BucnaANAN 


feeling. The short, odd jacket of last: year has 
disappeared 

Sometimes the skirt and jacket are of matching 
fabric; again the blouse and skirt match and_ the 
jacket is the odd note 
these Silk and wool alpaca, very 


Unusual fabrics are used for 


costumes. solt 


If, 


FLORIDA SUN 


background, used for the 
voluminous skirts of Holland flappers, are cut into 
little straight skirts and jackets with not one whit 


color against a black 


trimming. Of 
soft heavy crépes are as good this season 


of extra fulness or one scrap of 


course, 
as they were last. Crépe over-blouses, so long that 


they are practically over-tunics, are worn, 





something 

Each costume 
was, in fact, virtually what the theatrical 
managers fondly refer to as a ‘* number.” 


another, not counting 
tacular in a bathing-suit 


spec- 


Last season, there seemed to be a division | 
of ideas. The garden party 
frock appeared almost entirely on those 
ladies who generally wear the garden party 
frock, and more costumes of the sports 
type appeared. The Vionnet blouse worn 
with straight plaited skirt and a small 
cloche hat the successful costume of 


variety of 


Was 


the season. Jt had distinction and sim 
plicity that almost all other costumes 
lacked. All those who held out, with 
admirable strength of will, against the 


simple type of costume, did really Icok 
a little odd, no matter how becoming their 
costumes 
certainly 


were. The newer, simpler, and 
smarter type of dressing that 
Paris insists upon to-day, and was insisting 
upon last year, too, was beginning to pene 
trate to the Southern outdoor costume. 


HIS season, the Southern clothes 
shown by the designers are so simple 
that they look as if they had been designed 





HE costume for Southern wear 
is, this 
rily simple. 

The floating chiffons of yesteryear 
have practically vanished. . 

Three-piece costumes, consisting of 
over-blouse and skirt worn with a 
jacket, or a frock and jacket, are very 
smart. 

The short, odd jacket of last season is 
no longer smart. 

The tailored suit has been translated 
into summer fabrics and 1s the smartest 
thing that has appeared in the Southern 
collections. 


season, extraordina- 


like straight and narrow beltless tubes, with 
skirts of heavy linen in a harmonizing 
color. Harmonizing, but not matching. 
A MOST significant change in the 

Southern costume is the appearance 
of the tailored suit. 


a 


Last year the woman 
who wore a tailored suit was an anachro 
nism. She might just as well have included 
puffed sleeves and a Gibson pompadour 
while she was about it. 
the fine hand of O’Rossen 
the Southern little suits 
of white alpaca, as carefully groomed and 
as beautifully tailored as the suit of twill 
and oxford cloth that has had such success 
in town; suits of white and natural colored 
kasha cloth, and of heavy crépe and flannel. 
With these are the new long rec 
tangular scarfs from Rodier, gaily blocked 
with color 


This season one 
detects even 


among clothes 


worn 


Tailored shirts, cut with a narrow Eton 
collar, and often made with a foolish little 
shirt that more or resembles 
a man’s stiff shirt, even to a little tab at 


bosom less 








lor boarding-school girls. Naive little 

one-piece dresses with coats to wear with them, 
beautifully cut and as simple as possible in line. 
The over-blouse and plaited skirt are still very good, 
but there usually is a three-quarter or just-below- 
the-hips length jacket to go with them. This 
Jacket nearly always has a narrow upstanding 
mandarin collar, and is cut straight with a Chinese 


and not at all the scratchy fabric that the atrocities 
of the McKinley period were made of, is having 
a great It is used for one-piece dresses 
and for jackets and skirts. 

Gay printed calicoes, some quilted like the 
Hungarian peasant skirts, and the block- 
printed calicoes of Holland, vividly figured with 


success. 


some 


the bottom where a monogram is em- 
broidered, are very smart with these 
suits. These are in handkerchief linen 


and cr€pe. The blouse that is half blouse and half 
waistcoat, made of white piqué or linen, is a bit 
newer, and outrageously smart. 

\nd then the cloche. Although the cloche with 
its varied brims that we have all been wearing 
these many moons is still good, the new brimless 
cloche is smarter. 
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THE TATLORED | 
SUIT IS SMART | | 
\ || 
FOR THE SOUTH 1 ee 
' 
Su mt. P. HOLLANDER ® 
O YOU remember that last July. out of ; 
a season of frocks and coats, Harper's - 7 ema Ma ] 
Bazar told vou that the tailored suit was i /\ X | 
about to appear—and it did? Now we are insist- ¢ | } 
ing on it for Southern wear. L \ / ¥ — 
\bove is a suit of white alpaca, very, very wa | f 
. e \ 
simple and extremely smart. It has faultless \Y/ 
shoulders, perfectly plain lapels, and buttons y / } 
with one button. * 
The Rodier scarf is gold-colored crépe, blocked - ey, 
Na - a ‘ —— \ 
A A%), ys with color. The brimless cloche, very new and / | \ 
% » ‘ “ Pie ° 
\ Pf e! ref! , smart, is black with two glycerined “paint er —\ ‘ 
Hel tl | brushes,” black and gold. Below are details of 7 
I} \ille a white crépe shirt, and a piqué waistcoat blouse. # 
tH] || hilt 
ea \ p [ 
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Bathing-suit from 


P. HOLLANDER 





THE BATHING 
SUIT IS MOST 


SOPHISTICATED 


HE Palm Beach bathing-suit has become a care- 

fully planned, carefully studied costume, that a 

member of the Russian Imperial Ballet could not 
by any means sniff at. It is so gay in color and so 
imaginative in design. 

The costume on this page has a little black satin 
Chinese coat with white pipings, and a monogram in 
black and white, embroidered in letters in the Chinese 
manner. The straight trunks underneath are dull 
lacquer red. Notice that they are not of the gathered 
or “knicker’”’ variety. The cap, Chinese in feeling, is 
black piped with white, with a red mandarin button. 
Over this is worn a great rectangular gaily painted 
Russian scarf, with lacquer red_ fringe. 
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This white alpaca frock—silk and wool alpaca—is in itself a most satisfactory 
costume for the South. With the coat shown in the drawing, it is an extremely 
attractive costume for Southern wear. The coat is unbleached cotton embroid- 
ered % ith dull rose flow ers, and edged u ith pe acot k-blue cré pe. Dobbs and cea. 


1 simple kasha cloth frock is suitable to wear in any Southern clime, whether 
it's Palm Beach or Egypt. This is of peac h-colored kasha cloth, cut with a 
line that suggests the short Indo-Chinese coat. Black satin piping outlines a 
ep vest and an interesting motif cut into the bodice. From Dobbs and Co. 


i 


Black cotton, black printed with gay color, in interesting primitive motifs, was 
found by the artist-designer of this costume in a little shop in Holland. It is 
used for the little Chinese coat and for the straight skirt of this costume. The 
wer-blouse is of lacquer red crépe, bound with black. From Jay-Thor pe. 


IF DAYTIME CLOTHES 


COLORED 


THE 


ARY 1924 


THE INITIAL IDEA FOR = 


SOUTHERN EVENING GOWN, TOO, 


IS 


SIMPLICITY 


es 


The tube frock can be so very flattering, so lovely in its long simple line from 
shoulder to low-placed flounce. It begins by being delicate shell-pink at the 
top part of the bodice—shell-pink chiffon. Then, it continues, in three sections, 
to become darker, until the flounce is a deep salmon pink. From Mollie O'Hara. 


An evening wrap for Southern wear must be substantial enough to afford pro- 
tection against the Southern night which is not always too languorously tropical. 
And it must be light and lovely in feeling. This simple wrap is of white crépe 
embroidered with gold, and has a soft collar of white ermine. From J.J. Jonas. 


When a gown is as simple as this, it may be several colors and not be the slightest 
bit “arty.” There are three cleverly handled colors in this—magenta, green, 
and black. These colors are so well placed that they do not cut up the figure. 
The colors are toned by an all-over embroidery in gold. From Mollie O'Hara. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ON! 

ILAH NORRIS, slim, blonde, and twenty- 
seven, has been left at the death of her father 
with a handful of rare first editions and an 

expiring lease on their apartment. 

An old student and admirer of her father’s, 
Robert Peabody, a young man of a wealthy New 
York family, calls with rather awkward attempts at 
sympathy and suggests that she share her apart- 
ment with Grace Fuller, a girl he “is rather sweet 
Instantly, at 
the mention of another woman, Lilah’s bored in- 


on,’ who is looking for a room-mate 


terest in Robert is quickened 

Later, when Grace, who is a trained nurse, comes 
to live with her, there springs up between the two 
girls a curious tie blended of frankness and admira- 
tion. But Lilah is confronted with the unpleasant 
problem of earning her own living, and, stimulated 
by the knowledge that Grace is very much in love 
with Robert, she brings about a proposal to herself 
and agrees to marry him 


ILAH did not know how to tell Grace Fuller 
4 that she had marry Robert 
Peabody. Her conscience, an inconsistent element 


promised to 


in her nature, disturbed her to the extent of making 
her irritable. She went to her room without saying 
good night. 

She was trembling with excitement and could 
not sleep. Instead, wrapped in a kimono, she paced 
the floor, seeing her white face at intervals in the 
oval mirror of her dressing-table 

What would her life be with Robert Peabody? 
Not what she had dreamed, certainly. She would 


But not the pride 


have the scope money affords 


eee 


A New Novel of Sophisticated New 


tl 





By Mitprepd CRAM 


of love; she would always be a little ashamed of 
Robert. She did not know why, exactly. To justify 
her acceptance of him, she assured herself that she 
could change him, pour him out of his mold into 
hers. Yet she shivered with apprehension. He 
might guess her lack of feeling and grow cold himself. 
Men wanted love, the gestures and jealousies, the 
unconsidered, delicious abandonments, passion She 
could never give him this. And she would miss the 
wild sweetness, the danger, the pain of love that 
But she wanted ease... . 
Perhaps she was 


is mutual, acknowledged. 

She paused to stare at herself. 
wrong. There might not be love of that sort. 
Perhaps she was giving Robert all that he, or any 
man, expected—her prettiness, her charm, her 
youth. He must be forty. He had had experience— 
but, good heavens, she couldn’t be jealous! Only 
he mustn’t go on; if she married him, he must be 
loyal 

Pacing the room again, she pictured herself in 
possession, at last, of security. It was humiliat- 
ing to battle with poverty when you had no wits 
with which to pull yourself out; if she had been one 
of those clever girls who stalk success, on the stage, 
shops. co = See 


in studios, oflices, 


hadn’t their courage or their audacity; 


newspaper 
she despised 
struggle 

Persistently, the idea returned, that she was 
cheating. She recalled, with a shudder, an instine- 
tive recoil, his attitude as he bent over her hands 
it had been both supplicating and possessive. 

What she was doing was immoral, wrong. She 
had been brought up to believe that such a step 
leads to good, old-fashioned perdition, hell, damna- 
tion, and brimstone. Experience had taught her 
that in all probability she would suffer, but that if 
she were clever she could balance the advantage 
against the price; wealth against Robert, love against 
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‘Yow re not normal,” said 
“*Noth- 
ing about you is rational 
except your love of finery.” 


Junius Peabody. 


York 


comlort; she threw her charm in, to square the 
account. She could be generous on that score 
She would dress remarkably well; she would create 
an interesting atmosphere, and if Robert did not 
know the most entertaining personalities in New 
York, she would get them together; before long, 
she would be a famous hostess. 

In just that, her ability to attract people, lay 
her genius. She could, given the means, make 
living an art, create, out of places and people, some 
thing unique and memorable, as Lorenzo of the 
Medici had made his pages, his poets, his ladies, and 
his gardens into an immortal legend. Why not? 
Bbw idea trailed off into a vision, a spectacle, a 

kind of entertainment in which she played the 
leading réle. She saw the house she would have in 
New York. Herself, in gray brocade trimmed at 
the neck and hem with fur, her feet in brocaded 
slippers, advancing across an immense, glowing 
room, her hand outstretched. . . 

She did not want to hurt Grace Fuller. At 
breakfast, she shivered with dread. It would be 
like putting poison in a cat’s milk. She expected to 
see Grace Fuller actually foam and_ shriek and 
stiffen, and then stretch out dead on the kitche! 
floor, her bang in curl and the pallor of her cheeks 
brushed faintly with expensive rouge. 

Lilah was very tender. She made pop-overs and 
cooked the hominy in a double boiler. She hovered 
over Grace Fuller, who ate with precision, as if sh¢ 


were afraid of exuberance, as if, Lilah thought. she 


were guarding herself against some strain of hysteria 

Lilah said suddenly: ‘“ Robert asked me to marry 
him last night. T said I would. I know you'll tl ink 
I’m a liar. I didn’t really want him yesterday 
morning! When he kissed me 


I did.” 
Miss Fuller went on buttering a sl 
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Robert was vaguely uncomfortable 
and dubious. But if it pleased 
Lilah, why on with the game!” 











at toast. She did it thoroughly. Then she said joke of it, he said nothing. The wards were dark. shot down . he was riddled. But he knew me 
ded in an absolutely unchanged voice: ‘What are you They let me have a baby flash which I held under And again he asked me to see him through. / 


ing going to do for a trousseau?” my apron, and I used to run back to him. Some- 


times the racket was fearful—that long howl and 


couldn’t! He died there, in the hall—my victory. 
And I had to see those patient eyes fill up with dis- 


\t [LAH flushed crimson. To cover her relief, she screech of shells passing over. Sometimes it was trust, with protest, with a sort of mocking challenge, 
I + opened the oven door. She had expected some- quiet as the tomb. I was never sure whether that as he felt himself slipping out of my arms into that 


thing more—more feminine. x 
ane you cared.” 


her “T do. I learned certain things in France. 


She said: “I thought boy was alive until I saw his eyes, blue, steady, __ red tide. 
patient, asking me to pull him through. 


Well, I did! He was my case. He got well. 





One of them was not to care too much.” 

“T didn’t know you went to France, Grace.’ 

“Three years. And things like this hap- 
pened. . . At Soissons, there was a French boy, 
about twenty-two years old. He looked nineteen. 
They brought him in with a wound in his abdomen. 
He told me, that first day, that he had looked down 
at himself and had seen his own intestine. He was 
going to die. They all said so. We were being 
shelled, and every night we had to carry the wounded 
into the cellar. He couldn’t be moved. And while 


’ 


all the rest of them cried out and groaned or made a 


The day came when he was out in the garden in 
a chair, and then he was in uniform again, going 
home. - 

Grace Fuller shrugged her shoulders. “T cared. 
Terribly. It was my own little victory. He was a 
brave boy. I used to gloat over the fact that T had 
cheated death. Then, one night, a year later, 
they brought him in again. I was standing in the 
hall when the ambulances came. 
drive and we had our hands full. Suddenly, I saw 
him. His stretcher was sopping with blood. He 
had gone back as an observer and his plane had been 


There had been a 





Su rose, folding her napkin into a neat square. 
“Since then, I haven’t let myself care.”’ 
“How did you stand it?” 

“What?” 

“The war.” 

“T didn’t stand it. I changed my nature.” 
Lilah said: “I wanted to do something—help. . . . 

But the women over here acted so badly, I was 

ashamed. They seemed to enjoy, some of 

them, all the risk and death. You’d see them rush- 
ing down the Library steps, their faces red, clutching 
at men, trying to drag them into it: ‘ You’re going 

to fight, aren’t you? Why (Continued on page 105) 




















honors during her recent visit to 


ls a climax to innumerable social and civi 
England, Ireland, and the Continent, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst was presented 
to their Majesties, Alfonso, King of Spain, and Queen Victoria of Spain, by the 
Honorable Alexander P. Moore, Ambassador from the United States to the S pan- 
ish Court. The upper photograph caught Mrs. Hearst and Mr. Moore leaving 
their car for the audience, while the tiny snapshot shows them leaving the Palace. 
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The lamé gown glittering with jewels and paillettes is having tremendous success in’ Parts. 
Chéruit made this of white and silver embroidered with silver, and silver paillettes. 


Worn 


with it is a long trailing scarf, painted with delicate patterns of rose, mauve, and blue. 


A CONVERSATION ABOUT CLOTUES 


Baron de Meyer, Unblushing, Eavesdrops at the Ritz 


and Records An Interesting Conversation 


Scene, The Rits, Paris. 
YSELF, seated a 
alone, waiting. 


“ive o'cloe k. 


tea table laid for five, 


Noisy crowds surround 
me. 

Every other woman wears a cloche hat and a long 
tube-line coat, bordered below the knees and about 
the throat by bands of bushy fur, evidently in 
readiness for a trip to Arctic regions. These are 
fashions for Eskimos. 

\t a small table back of me three women are 
Not all they say reaches me; but enough 
anyhow to get me thoroughly interested. Fashions 
I am all 
attention, hoping their gossip may prove instructive; 
and it is 


gossiping 
and clothes, of course, are the subject. 


Conversations overheard, not meant for 
one’s ears, have a weird fascination for me; I always 
liste 
Tee PaRistax MrInpb 

HI. art of dressing seems to have no mysteries 
Their talk reveals knowledge. 
They know their own essentially Parisian mind, 
which does not necessarily mean they are all three 
French; in fact, one of them is American. Absorbed 
by their, discussions they never notice me, nor my 
persistence in trying to catch a glimpse of them. 

Lady Number One is dressed in rough brown 
tweeds, a coat-cape combination over a woolen 
sweater, brown, gray, and green. Yes, a sweater at 
the Ritz. She wears the plainest felt cloche, but at 
least a dozen diamond bracelets on her wrist. She 
Wears no other jewels. 

Lady Number Two is magnificent in the coral and 


for these ladies. 


Held by Three Smart Women 


noiselle of a Rodier texture simulating embroidery; 
a long brown cape lined with coral, red fox, and a 
tightly wound turban completes the ensemble. 
I gathered from their conversation that this was 
a Callot model. 

Lady Number Three is picturesque and striking 
in a long black velvet costume, medieval in atmos- 
phere, but plain and simple in line. An antique 
gui pure collar, a Venetian tricorne, and a drooping 
lace veil; in fact, a picture. 

Though 
intimate friends, types more varied could hardly 


These women interest me immensely. 


be assembled. Taking advantage of their intimacy, 
they are very outspoken, almost rude to each other. 
None of the three approves the other’s taste in dress. 
The lady in the tailored gown severely criticizes her 
friends for being too conspicuous, out of date; 
while the picturesque lady points out that tweeds 
and sweaters, even made more dressy by a fortune 
in diamond bracelets, are unsuited to the Ritz at 
tea time. 

This is about what was said: 
First Lady—Mary, you are wrong. If you per 
sist in your absurd way of dressing, trading on your 
distinguished and lovely personality, you'll end by 
losing your eye for what is really smart. You are 
at present terribly démodé! Black velvet is old! 

Third Lady—You only say this because of your 
tweed suit, which is unsuited to your present sur- 
roundings. 

First Lady—Not at all. I purposely changed into 
these clothes for the Ritz. Sport conveys youth and 


I give the impression of being just back from the 
St. Cloud golf course, even though I am straight 
out of my dressing-room. You should evolve, Mary 
dear, your style of dress is out of date. Tell me-one 
smart, really well dressed woman nowadays who 
affects pi turesque sty les? 

Third Lady—Well, what about the Marchesa 
Casati or Ida Rubenstein? 

First Lady—One is Italian, an extraordinary 
personality; the other, a famous Russian artist. 
Both are unusual types. 
They are just the “ Marchesa” and Ida Rubenstein. 
Your interesting and charming type needs no pic- 


They cease to be ¢ xample S. 


torial clothes; even in a plain coat and skirt you 
are a picture. Why not let all the attention be 
centered upon yourself, on your beauty, instead 
of your gowns? 

Third Lady—But T adore beautiful clothes, trail- 
ing materials, and robes de style. Why should T be 
dressed like hundreds of other women, who all seem 
to me alike? Why be dull, even if not dowdy? 

First Lady—Do you imply that I look dull be- 
cause IT don’t wear trailing velvets and sweep the 
dust? If so, it just shows how little you know about 
For I am smart and up to date, while 
vou, well . . . 2?) When I came in I caused a stir. 
Every one looked up. It was not criticism, but 
approval. You wear your clothes well and might 
be just as smart as I am, only your ideas need 
renovation. 

Third Lady—How you do talk and lay down the 
law! What about the great maisons de coulures 
I frequent? Don’t you (Continued on page 109) 


smartness. 
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(Upper left) Callot is the 
master of the flowing line of 
black satin. This is a typical 
Callot — classic—simple and 
draped in long heavy folds. 


(.Lbove right) This gown ts a 
glitter of paillettes and rhine- 
stones. It is one of the highly 
Jeweled gowns the Parisienne 
now wears on formal occasions. 


(Left) Even fur, in the hands 
of Callot, takes on a classically 
simple line. This chinchilla 
cape has the lovely, simply 
draped folds of a Greek tunic. 
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Chanel combines two colors in one 
gown with the bold hand of an artist 
making a theatrical poster. It is black 
and jade green crépe; but, strangely, 
itis not theatrical, It isvery satisfying. 


Poiret drapes fluid gold tissue and 
gold lace into a gorgeous gown that 
gleams and glitters with every move 
ment. A gown with which to wear 
all of one’s most important pearls. 
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An afternoon frock of such extreme 
simplicity as this one of red vegetable 
satin, designed by Chéruit (Madame 
Wormser), justilies the great splashes of 
hand painting in cream and pale blu 
that cover it in an all-over pattern. 
Paris is now expressing itself with red. 


That every frock must have its scarf ts 


a tacit assumption of the mode. Chanel’s 
tiered street gown of dark bottle green 


crépella has a “V neck-line, about 


which is worn a separate rectangular 
scarf of its own material. There is, in 
addition, a small matching green hat. 





| 
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CHERUITI 
Vadame Wormse 
Red velvet pajamas, rather 
Russian in cut, are edged 
with squares of colored em 
broidery. An orange du 
vetvn coat embroidered 
with black wool is worn 


over black satin trousers. 


The house shoes that take 
lea with the above pajamas 
are, res pec tively, Me sh-col 
ored satin embroidered wi 

Silver and green, and flesh 
colored satin with lines and 
circles of jet embroidery. 
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“Her intent face was filled with an evil delight.” 





HABIT 


The Story of a Philadelphia Cinderella 


ORFANTY, that odd and rather great man, 

perhaps altogether great, one of the few men 

who love all women without the slightest wish 
to make love to any one of them, said to Marta the 
second time he saw her, out of the dreamy medita 
tion into which all newly met women threw him, 
“My dear, it’s your upper lip that gets you into 
trouble and your lower lip that gets vou out.” 

And I think that’s about as true as any epigram 
can be. 

It was also Torfanty who remarked of her, not to 
her but of her, that it was the * marriage of Killarney 
and the Kirk” that caused her such a devil of a time 
“Never mix your parents,” he advised sagely. 
“Look at me, half Quaker and half Pole, and the 
mess it’s got me into! And look at Marta with her 
midnight Irish and her nine o'clock of a misty 
morning Scotch! Poor Marta! Sweet Marta! 
Oh, well, after all she’s an American and they're 
born to sutfer—make themselves unhappy, even 
when they aren’t! Aspiring, perspiring, despairing 
devotees! The most tortured people in the world 
save the Russians.” 


AYING which, as was usual with him in all 

matters necessitating quick summation, Tor- 
fanty was right, as Marta did (and does—she is 
still, thank goodness, very much alive) give vou a 
slight not uncheerful impression of troublement, a 
vague silvery sense of rather mirthful discontent 
like moonlight on broken water. As if she were a 
Diana-like huntress somewhat confused by forests 
and too many paths; an Artemis in pursuit of a 
quarry the actual shape of which she could not 
describe. And it was her mouth to which you 


By StrrvutTuners Bure 


found yourself constanth, returning in your 
search for suggestion. 

You found it not a typically American mouth, 
neither tight-drawn nor nervous under layers of 
paint, but to the contrary red, with a short provoca- 
tive rather pathetic upper lip and a long somewhat 
humorous under lip, the upper lip closing with a 
demure quietude or a little finality of petulance in 
moments of thought or disagreement. Basically a 
firm mouth despite its tendency toward fulness, and 
essentially a wilful mouth, the mouth of a person 
who is in the habit of getting what he or she wants, 
perhaps not always too scrupulously. Very deti- 
nitely a mouth that would speak in many scenes not 
altogether to the owner’s liking. 

\s to the rest of her, and I think since she is still 
alive I might as well speak of her in the present, 
there are eyes, dark blue, almost violet, and long; 
and hair, thick, dusky, with bronze shadows in it; 
and a skin like a satiny rose; and a color quick and 
delicate; and a nose short and cleanly formed. 
But I’ve an idea that Marta with her eagerness for 
surrounding beauty and her obliviousness to her 
own, has, on the whole, thought much less about 
these attractions than the most casual of her ac- 
quaintances; and that it has been her figure alone, 
and that only with horrified deprecation, that has 
occupied much of her time. <A slight, round figure, 
a trifle above medium height, but a roundness so 
well proportioned that the impression of height is 
lacking. You think of Marta as a small woman 
when in reality she isn’t. The roundness, however, 
indicates an incipient plumpness of which Marta is 
naturally jealous. At all events, whenever I see 
her, her favorite dissipation, like most modern 


women’s, seems to be the weighing-machine. There 
isn't any real danger; Marta thinks too much and 
works too hard. 

So much then for her appearance, and this is 
vhat happened to her and is still happening. 


Hi moment I first saw her is unaccountably 

distinct to me; one of those recollections of 
early life that are held in the opaque medium of the 
past like a bubble of air in dark water . . . a late 
\pril day, and the year 18960, and the place a large 
rectangle of greenness bisected by pebbled paths and 
shaded partially by dusty maple trees—a territory 
that in their march from east to west and from south 
to north the earlier Philadelphians had set aside as 
a breathing space for future tight-lunged city 
generations. 

\long the paths were benches with wooden slatted 
backs painted a malevolent emerald, and on the 
benches from early morning until late at night, and 
I dare say until morning again, sat dejected men in 
various attitudes of dirty newspaper reading or 
sleep. lor some hidden social reason their socks 
were always down about their ankles. In this detail 
they copied the English aristocracy. About their 
feet, with the unconcern of the young for such 
problems, played the children of the neighborhood. 
Here and there was a nurse, but not many. Th« 
square was not a fashionable square as was the one, 
seven blocks south, upon which at the moment 
centered most of my youthful activities. It was 
distinctly not a fashionable square, but it was 
respectable one. The serried fronts of its narrow 
brick houses, each one with a marble stoop, stared 
at the dusty trees and the dusty grass with 





“Marta was playing entirely for the slupid liltle 
snob somewhere in the darkness of the theater.” 


the discreet disdain of urban things for the brave 
audacities of urban horticulture. At all hours 
of the day people were out scrubbing the mar- 
ble stoops. They were like members of a 
secret society dedicated to the keeping up of 
appearances, 


O THE east the regularity of the houses was 

broken by the great domed facade of a cathedral, 
exotic and at variance with its surroundings, and to 
the south rose the more homely pseudo-Gothic of a 
museum. But the asceticism of seemed 
almost as much out of place as the ecstaticism of re- 
ligion. 

It was an American square; there was no 
nonsense about it. ne and Darwin had both 
crept in adventitiously. It was the latter that 

ew me, a shy but frequent visitor... . Within 

m corridors were stuffed animals from all corners 
of the world, and even at the tender age of fifteen 
I loved a moose or lion, stuffed or alive, better than 

’ man or woman or child of my acquaintance. 


science 


\ wandering, dissecting father had implanted this 
passion in me. 

On the day of which I am speaking, a small warm 
spring breeze was abroad when, at about four o’clock 
of the afternoon, I came out of the museum. There 
must have been a breeze, for I have an impression of 
leaves stirring and of whirlwinds of dust blowing up 
and down the paths of the square and, above the 
cathedral, in a sky of watery blue, of pigeons tossing 
like bolls of cotton torn from their stems. In the 
corners of the streets, discarded newspapers rustled 
and flapped. T recollect the movement and stir and 
promise, and I particularly recollect, sauntering 
placidly along, my hands in my pockets and my 
mind still busy with monstrous skeletons and 
meditative eyes of glass, the astonishment with 
which 1 found myself on the outskirts of what 
seemed to be the beginning of a fight. 

A small sandy boy with steel spectacles v 
backed up against a wall, surrounded by half a 
dozen other boys barking at him not easily under- 
stood insults, while climbing a near-by dusty tree 


with triumphant energy and a vast display of 
scrawny legs was a black-haired little girl of ten or 
so. The object, evidently, of her strenuous efforts 
was a kite, a beautiful, brand-ne\ vermilion 
colored kite, portly, decorated with Chinese figures, 
its limp tail, usually so active, swaying brokenly to 
and fro like the wing of a wounded bird, that hung 
from the end of a branch fifteen feet or so above the 
pavement. And it was equally evident that the kite 
belonged to the small sandy boy and that the little 
girl had no intention of returning it to him. Her 
intent face, in its frame of witch-like hair, was filled 
with an evil delight. I didn’t like my first glimpse 
of that little girl. 


HE small boy confirmed my suspicions by sud- 
denly lifting his sullen and terrified eyes from the 
circle of his tormentors and shrieking aloud with rage. 
“It’s mine!” he cried passionately. ‘It’s mine! 
Don’t you dast touch it!” 
The unwelcome rescuer of his property paid no 
attention to this outburst, (Continued on page 95) 
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Hi A new Marta 
/ Guy version of 
4 | - - 
| the beret, so much 


more worn in 
France than here. 
| | Trimming is 
| more popular off 
\, the hat than onit. 





FROM 


A Portfolio Containing the First French Hats 


T THE first touch of mellowness 
in the air, the woman 
fashion is off to her milliner’s 


of is nothing new in the turban, but, though consis 
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for Spring; Also the New French Heels 


to be Worn with Them. 


By Marit Lyons 


fitting her head like a tightly wound scarf. There 


tently shown, it has been little worn. Neither will its 





HEE 


For materials: suéde,a great deal 
of suéde which is made up into any 
shape that straw or silk may take; 








| If the cloche ap 
aan pears it will be 
disguised with a 
rolled brim. The 
Susy mushroom 








is of white and 
green straw with 
silver embroidery 





| to see the early spring collection of trimming be novel, for it will bear only a simple satin; felt; in straws—plaid straw, L 
i hats, eager for something novelanda ornament, small and fine, of pearl or rhinestones, which will grow stronger as the sea 
Wl little gay, though the past few for the trimming of hats has tended to become more — son advances, fine milan, bangkok, j 
| seasons have taught her that noth- and more like jewelry. The turban may almost — ¢ricot d la main, especially a hand . 
| ing radically different is to crocheted tissue witha silver 
be expected. Everywhere thread running through it; 
| the same thing—the _ in- what is known as “all-over” 
| i evitable, the omnipresent laize, a sort of straw gros 


cloche—the cloche in straw, 

the cloche in satin, the cloche 

in suede; the cloche growing 

smaller and smaller till it is 

scarcely more than a skullcap, fitting the 

head like a third skin; the cloche trimmed very 
little or not at all. 

“Why can not the 

something different, yet equally smart?” 


modistes give us 


she asks wearily. 

“But it is you, Madame, not we, who are 
obstinate,” the milliners retort. “Have we 
ever before, in all the centuries of France’s 
supremacy, failed to create every season a 
multitude of new designs, each more chic 
than the other? 

“We do offer many new models each 
season. The bravest among you buy them, 
wear them once, then discard them and 
appear next day in your new cloche—which 
you have not failed to buy at the same 
time, and which, for all any one may know, 
is your old cloche.”’ 

This year, the long-suffering milliners, 
who have good cause to fear the reign of 
the cloche, have decided to make a con- 
certed stand against its further domination. 
They are quite determined it shall not live 


another season and are showing charming rivals. 

Some collections exclude it absolutely; others show 
only a few models. They are united in agreeing to 
wean women from this obsession. They admit that 
they can not yet be lured from their love of the 
small, simple hat, so most of the new models are as 
close-fitting and as sparsely trimmed as the beloved 


cloche 


First of all, the cloche-addict will be offered the 
a smaller, tighter turban than ever before, 


turban 





"IVHE cloche with a rolled brim or 
no brim at all, and preferably 
with a high crown, is the new hat. The 
turban, the tricorne, the beret, all dis- 
pute the supremacy of the cloche. 
Brown has become a standard color, 
as much so as black, for hats, for 
gloves, for shoes, for stockings. Every 
tone from palest beige to téte-de-negre 
is used from head to heel. 


The sandal is dead for daytime 
wear. For shoes, cut-out work gives 
place to appliques, metal cords, hand- 
painted bands, pipings of gold kid, 


and inserts of color in the heel. 














certainly be counted upon to take the place of the 
cloche. 

Other shapes which will be pushed to supersede 
the cloche are the brimless hat, like that shown 
opposite, (almost veritably a skullcap or just a 
high crown) and what might be called a cloche 
with a tiny brim rolling back from the face or up on 
the side—a close, tight roll like a cuff. 
of hats are growing higher; they average from one- 
quarter to one-half inch higher than last season. 


The crowns 


grain like belting; in hair ~ 
crin, tagal, leghorn, and tim 
bo weaves. Combinations of 
felt and straw will be much 
used —a straw facing toa felt brim, for example. 

In colors, yellow and green and white will 
be much worn at Palm Beach, also combina 
tions of these colors, as well as of black and 
white and navy blue and white. For town 
brown, brown, brown. In fact, brown has 
gone so far as to be considered a standard 
color, as black is. It is now understood that 
it is as much a background color, as suitable 
in all combinations, as black. Now one 
orders a brown hat and brown shoes to go 
with everything and anything 
has always ordered black. 
second only to brown. 

For trimming, we shall see a great deal of 
the Beauvais embroidery (hand chain- 
stitching) already so much used on dresses, 
wraps, and_ gloves. This embroidery, 
featuring particularly flowers, will be chiefly 
used as the facing for hats. Much appliqué 
work will also be used, as will also be the case 
with shoes. Cut-out suéde appliqués will be 
especially good in semi-conventional designs 
of flowers and geometrical figures. Steel 


just as one 
Beige will be 


nail-heads will continue and a new trimming which 
looks like metal but is really metalized leather. This 
is cut into small geometrical shapes and used in 
groups, laid flat on the hat, groups of triangles, for ex 
ample. Indeed, metalized effects are so much favored 
that ornaments of light-weight metal are being used 

for example, a strap of gilded metal with a gilt buckle 
around the crown or across the top of the crown. 
Tinsel trimmings, especially in appliqué designs, will 
be used on summer hats. (Concluded on page 111) 
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AL jhe The French toes of the moment are i No sandals are worn for daytime. Ww YW 
rather pointed. Brown suede shoe, ii Shoes come up higher about the 
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1 Premet dress of bright rose crépe over Vellow and white plaid kasha dress A Magree dress of beige chiffon, jJinely 
a black crépe blouse, embroidered in black with green kasha bands, from Lelong. tucked, with a floating ruffle on the 
and gold. Alexis hat of Tuscan straw with Hat of green and white printed leather in skirt. Shoes of beige kid. Hat of black 
ad black moire ribbon crown. Black suede marbleized effect from Marguerite and satin with soutache trimming and jet and 
shoes; black kid gloves with rose braid. Léonie. White kid shoes piped in green. emerald pin. Three hats from Rollee. 


COMPLETE COSTUMES SELECTED FOR j 
PALM BEACH PRESAGE SUMAER 


FASHIONS FARTHER NORTH 


, 
' 
N THE midst of a New York winter one must frequently 
prepare lor three climates at once--clothes for the severe 
winter of Lake Placid (or St. Moritz, if one is going to Europe), 
a trousseau for the tropical climate of Palm Beach (or Venice 
perhaps), and clothes for town. Some of the couturiers send 
advance models before they prepare their spring collections and ; 


there are a certain few New York houses which have more than 
a knack of their own for creating airy trifles for the South. 

rhe milliners, who anticipate the seasons a little more than the 
couturiers are able to, have their shipments of spring and summer 
hats all ready for the mondaine who is catching the express to 
Palm Beach; and for those who insist on wearing French models 
even in their shoes and their gloves, Perugia and Jouvin send 
models in the lighter leathers and colors. So, even in this crisis, 


the woman who has acquired that invaluable knack of taking a 
bird 


‘seve view of every costume, sweeping an expert eye from 
head to heel, may with equanimity face the problem of gathering 
three entirely different wardrobes at the same time. The models 
on these six pages present suggestions for each contingency. 






























Gowns on both pages from 


THE FIRST SPRING 
DRESSES FOR 


TOWN WEAR 


tx odd beetle-like silhouette is achieved by this 
Paquin gown of black satin with its folded wings 
embroidered in copper silk and gold ribbon. Le 
Monnier black felt hat with black satin envelop 


bow faced with gold. Téte-de-négre suede shoes, 


Tlavet dress of heavy black Jrost cre pe with a 
band of gold brocade and pink and blue stitchery, 
and edgings of the same at the side. Black satin 
tam-o’-shanter, with white ribbon bow; from 
Susy. Patent-leather shoes with painted buckles. 


A Vappé dress of black and green plaid with red 
and white lines, piped in chartreuse crépe, has a 
little cape that makes it a complete street costume 
in itself, Marguerite and Léonie black satin 
hat with braided facing. Three hats from Rollee. 





HATS FOR THE 
PREMATURE SPRING 


OF PALM BEACH 


(Right) An imitation of the 
Persian turban in red and 
blue striped Persian cloth 
with an ornament of red silk 
cord; Marguerite and Léont 





Second above) Orchid hat with a lace scarf embroidered 


in colored braid. Salmon pink oak leaves alternate with 


pearl pins around the crown; Marguerite and Léonie. 
There ts no smarter color than **toast’’—** pain briilé.” 
This Alexis hat of toast-colored straw is trimmed with 
tan and green flowers and toast-colored velvet ribbon. 


Right) An unusual hat is of dark blue straw lace with 
graduated semi-circles of the lace, wired and bound with 


Alack satin, forming a kind of cocarde; Le Monnier. 
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| sweeping sun hat with a sulphur yellow hair body is bound with antique 
gold galon—the well-known upholstery braid now so smart. An imposing 





hunch of pink roses and richly contrasting skunk tails makes a picturesque 

trimming; from Alexis. The Molyneux dress is of Copenhagen blue lace 

over a slender green-blue taffeta slip with a pink rose at the girdle. 
Models on both pages a) per ted by 


ROLLEI : 














THE FIRST PARIS 
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HATS FOR SPRING IN 
(Left) Sea-blue *laise” with 
the new high crown and rolling 
brim. The cocarde ts o 
blue and dregs-of-wine vel 
vel; Marguerite and Léonic 
' 
: 
f 
i 
‘ 
’ The Venetian tricorne, a dominating shape for spring, which will sce the : fo * 
; : : 
fall of the cloche and the rise of other small, simple shapes, is here developed - i 
in a black “‘laize” with a black pheasant fancy, dramatically placed, . 
from Le Monnier.. The Drécoll cape, also Venetian in feeling, is of glossy 
black satin—a wonderfully smart ensemble for afternoon wear in town. 
Posed hy | 
; DINARZADI eee 
Second above) The cloche, if it exists at all this spring, 
does so by virtue of a brim rolled back from the face. 
Le Monnier hat of brown *laizse” with ostrich feathers. 
The new silhouette is achieved by a hat with a higher 
; 


crown and a rolling brim. Navy blue “laize” with 
flower lined with white velvet; Marguerite and Léonie. 


(Left) The combination of straw and felt is one of the 
features of spring millinery, as is the tricorne. This 





one combines navy blue felt brim with straw crown; Susy. 








CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Walter Hampden reaches the depths of pathos in his portrayal 
f Cyrano de Bergerac, the grotesque hero of Rostand’s drama of 
enteenth century Gascony. Above, Roxane (Carroll McComas), 
seeches de Bergerac, who is deeply in love with her, to 


protect a young soldier tn his army, with whom she is in love. 
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In his offering, “Stepping 
Stones,” which he rele rs lo as 
a play that any self-respecting 
child could take its parents to 
see, Fred Stone ascends, by a 
sertes of his own fascinating 
brand of steps, to the pinnacle 
if this season’s musical comedy 
achievement. He is very much 
issisted by his daughter, Dor- 
thy Stone, a winsome and sin- 
ularly young young person, 
shown above “as she is,” and, 
fo the right, as Raggedy Ann. 





White 





i 


2 


Strauss-Peyton 


THE “STEPPING 
STONES’? ASCEND, 


WITH MUSIC 
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Myriad strands of crvstal heads, 


ing from white to black 


shad- 
form the enor- 


, ; 
mous Sleeves of a cloth of silver gown 


, 
of thts green velvet gown show a 


se , , ‘ey 
if volet, gold, and black silk embroider \ 





FABRIC 


JEWELS 





DRAPES FUR 


AND 


IMPARTIALL 


\ 





ViCCETES inte rlaced yl ike the 


Lhe 


f ermiite. 
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black crépe skirt and white crépe 
bodice. 


edges are embroidered in coral 


of old rose, and half of 
and one ties oneself into it with 
»f great loops over the hif 


voun of black satin with a tu 
On the shoulders and over 


hips -are motifs of carved ivory. 











JANUARY 





1924 
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The tassel held in the 

beaks of the two ivory bs 

birds that form this % 
comb may be changed * 


to match one’s gown. * 
” 
6 
* 
tJ 


Black and white jade 
bracelets are linked with 
black and white jade 
beads. The earrings 
and necklace are in one. 





ivory 


Two combs of 
and dark shell give the 
effect. of a triangle. 
The tasseled chain ts 
shell and ivory, too. 





~ 
am 
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la) VW 
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white rose-buds has its 

stems laced smoothly NM) 
' 
Pee: 


A striped bouquet made 
of leaves and Littl if 


into a net of white silk. 


(Right) Convention 

alized Nowe rs of jade, 
stems and all, form a 
tall and — interesting 
und very lovely comb. 


aij 
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MIAKES 


MIUCH 








If the comb is a sym- 
bol, the lady has led a 
comparatively simple 
life. A coral heart is 
pierced by gold arrows. 


To each side of a black 


comb set with 


ONYX 
diamonds are attached 
the ends of a multiple 
necklace. 


black onvx 





Very formal and much 
the shape of a little 
balloon is this bouquet 
of yellow roses in a net 


of dark myrtle leaves. 


(Middle) A comb of 


black and white feath- 
ers, with gilded ends, 
(Left) A bird of feath- 
ers with feet of gold, 











etnies 
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BECOMES JILL 


The Story of One Who Sought Truth in a Drawing- Room 


By 





OHN PURBECK followed a pert looking 
flapper into the room belonging to the literary 
editor, who offered him a chair but not—as 

heretofore Immediately, Purbeck, with 

the sensibility of all gentlemen who serve the Press, 
realized that he was “‘up against it.” He remem- 
bered what a brother scribe had said some six weeks 
before, when he, Purbeck, had been, perhaps, 
unduly exhilarated at being asked by the literary 
editor of a famous “ Daily” to contribute, for the 
first time, a paper upon any subject likely to please 
an immense public. 

“He'll suck you dry, my lad, and then cast you 
as rubbish to the void.” 

Purbeck had grinned and shrugged his shoulders 

The literary editor was a brisk, rotund person full 

The word, of recent coinage, is an abbre 

“pepper.” It was the literary editor's 

special contributors to 

pepper their “stuff’’ to suit the palates of a million 
readers 

“We have ac epted several articles from vou, Mr 
Purbeck.” 

Purbeck nodded 

‘You write convincingly 


a cigar. 


of “pep - 
viation of 


business to encourage 


Purbeck smiled. 

“But, somehow, what vou write doesn’t seem to 
provoke from our readers much—vesponse.”’ 
ie Response?” 
“T think you know what I mean. Other things 
want stuff that provokes con- 
correspondenc e.”” 


being equal, we 
troversy 


Hk literary editor continued blandly: “I 

think, Mr. Purbeck, that I know what is wrong 

with your articles from our particular angle. Para- 

doxically, they are wrong because they are right.”’ 
‘You leave me in a fog.” 


“Dol? You have chosen themes which you can 
deal with faithfully. That is all very well—up to a 
point, but it leaves our readers cold. They say to 


themselves: ‘ Yes, this fellow is exhaustive.’ When 
a writer is exhaustive he is likely to be exhausting.” 

Being somewhat of a humorist and therefore a 
philosopher, Purbeck accepted his thwackings. 

“This is a fresh point of view.” 

“It is our point of view.” 

The literary editor went on, quite pleasantly: 

‘L asked you to call upon me, and I’m sorry that 
I had to keep you waiting, because I believe that 
a hint or two from me may clear the horizon.” 


HorAcE ANNESLEY 


VACHELL 





“Celia contin- 
ued, Jess lightly: 
rather 
a dear, John, 
and I like you 


a) 


‘You are 


most awfully. 

















‘You know your job,” said Purbeck with sin- 
cerity. 

‘I do—or I shouldn’t be here. Your articles 
please me because lamaman. They displease me be- 
cause our paper, a picture paper, appeals to women. 
I want you to write upon subjects that will -interest 
women. I shall not object if you exasperate them.” 

“Um!” murmured Purbeck. 

“* Are you a married man, Mr. Purbeck?” 

“T am not.” 

“But you have women friends?”’ 

“My friends,” replied Purbeck cautiously, * have 
Wives.” 

“You could talk to them?” 

“T do, when they give me the chance.” 

“T suggest that it would not be difficult for an 
observer like yourself to note down, mentally, what 
at the moment challenges the attention of the up- 
to-date woman. The sex are ina state of flux. i 

“They always have been.” 

‘*I mean, their conventions, traditions, and what 
not, are in the melting pot. My wife tells me that 
they argue quite fiercely among themselves about 
their new rights.” 

“Paradoxically,” murmured Purbeck, “their new 
rights do not seem to have adjusted their ancient 
wrongs.” 

“Precisely. You catch on.” 

“T am groping for a hold. You would like me to 
select controversial themes, fresh from the lips of 
women. I am not a woman’s man, but on that 
account, I may be able to approach our supermen 
with detachment. I—I will have a shot at it. 
Thanks for the hint.” 

“One moment. Your articles have been signed. 
Your name, as a writer, is known.” 

“T should like to think so,”’ said Purbeck. 

“It is known, at any rate, as belonging to a man 
rather stiff in his judgments. I suggest, Mr. Pur- 
beck, that you should adopt a nom de guerre.” 

“A nom de guerre?” 

““Yes—I urge you to sign these new articles with 
the name of a woman.” 

Purbeck laughed. ‘“‘Ilam tobe Aunt Emily, what? 

“That stunt is played out. Select some simple 
name—out of a directory. Will you have a cigar?” 

“Thanks.” 

Alone in his room, pipe between lips, toes in front 
of a wood fire, Purbeck selected the nom de guerre 
—Alethea Prendergast. Alethea as Truth, naked 
from her well, would arrest attention. 


” 


He added Prendergast, because the name lx 
longed to an aged spinster remotely of kin to him. 
He had never met Miss Prendergast, who lived in the 
far north, but he had learned from others that she 
was a lady not too popular because, in and out of 
season, she sought diligently the Truth. 

Purbeck, as Alethea Prendergast, intended to 
seek the Truth, that elusive nymph, made feminine 
by the ancients. He sought for her in the drawing 
rooms of his friends’ wives, who received him 
graciously, because he listened so deferentially to 
everything—everything which interested them. 

He was acclaimed as an ‘“‘adorable” listener. 


H IS tirst paper was entitled—** Why are Women 
Liars?”’ According to Alethea, women lied 
from altruistic motives, with the intention of mak- 
ing things easier for the men. Women, so Alethea 
contended, held together with lies. If 
women, natural truth tellers, allowed the truth to 
prevail, the world of men would disintegrate. 

This article provoked response. The literary edi- 
tor sent for Purbeck and pointed an ironical finger 
at a pile of letters written by women. He said 
smilingly: “Carry on!” 

Alethea carried on. Her next paper, given the 
place of honor, had for a title: “Is Woman a 
Savage?”’ Miss Prendergast quoted George Mere- 
dith who said that Woman would be the last thing 
the Man would civilize. In this paper Alethea set 
forth, sparklingly, both sides of the question raised. 

The literary editor invited Purbeck to dine at a 
restaurant where both food and wine are first class. 

**Women—God bless ‘em!’ was the toast of the 
evening. 

“We are snowed in with correspondence,” 
mured the literary editor. ‘‘ That article of yours, 
Purbeck, has increased our circulation. How do 
you do it?” 

“T repeat,” said Purbeck modestly, “what I hear 
women say to each other.” 

“We have builded even better than we knew, my 
dear fellow.” 

Purbeck had good reason to smile as he assented 
to this. In his pocket lay a letter from the editor of 
a popular magazine entreating Miss Alethea Pien- 
dergast to contribute five thousand words, at more 
than current rates, upon the arresting theme: “-\re 
Women Dishonorable?” No contribution from the 
pen of Mr. John Purbeck had been accepted by this 
particular editor. 


society 


mur- 
































“Throughout dinner John lied with 


an ease that surprised himself.” 


This article was published when what was known 
as the Alethea Prendergast Boom had challenged the 
attention of Fleet Street. Nobody suspected that 
the writer was a man, because the artful Purbeck 
pursued his policy of quoting women. One mascu- 
line comment might have wrecked his enterprise 
completely. 

Women wrote to Miss Prendergast. They praised 
her or abused her. They suggested new themes, 
grist to a busy mill. All, however, accepted her as 
an Echo, a faithful recorder of the moods and tenses 
of their sex. 

One letter must be printed in full: 


“Dear Madam: 

“T have read with the greatest interest several 
articles from your brilliant pen. My grandfather 
was Archdeacon Prendergast, who married a 
Ramsbotham. It would be a pleasure to an old 
Woman nearing her journey’s end to know 
that the writer who has studied so profoundly 
the hearts of women is, however remotely, of 
kin to her. : 

“With all good wishes, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Sophia Prendergast.” 


A kindly man said to himself: ‘I am of kin to her. 


” 


If that assurance will give her pleasure—so be it. 


He replied by return of post. 


“Dear Madam: 

‘“‘T have heard my father mention Archdeacon 
Prendergast as being of kin to him. The Arch 
deacon, I believe, was the ablest and most dis 
tinguished of nine brothers, all of whom appear 
to have married. My father (now dead) was 
descended from the grandfather of the Arch 
deacon. “Yours faithfully, 

** Alethea Prendergast.”’ 


AVING dispatched this letter Purbeck re- 
flected that it might lead to complications. 
It did. Ariel, or some other mischievous sprite, 
must have stage-managed the affair. Purbeck ex 
pected an answer, beginning, possibly, ‘‘ My dear 
Cousin,” but Miss Sophia Prendergast did nothing 
of the kind. Three weeks later, he read her obituary 
notice in the Times. 

And then a complication obtruded itself. 

Within a week the head of a respectable firm of 
solicitors in the north informed Miss Alethea 
Prendergast that their late client had left to her ten 
thousand pounds. 

Purbeck, confronted with a moral exigency, 
consulted his own solicitor, a personal friend. 





Under the circumstances could he accept a legacy 


left to him under so serious a misapprehension of 
his sex? 

\ solicitor considers, perhaps too carefully, the 
material interests of his client. The wording of the 
will was explicit, and, although any will may be 
disputed, Purbeck’s solicitor was positive that 
legally the position was impregnable. 

Purbeck hazarded a conjecture 

‘Suppose the money ought to have been left to 
somebody else?” 

“As to that, I will make inquiries.” 

The deceased spinster, it appeared, had made 
generous bequests to several charitable organiza- 
tions. Purbeck knew that Miss Sophia Prendergast 
had nobody of immediate kin to her, no starving 
for example. After further 
down to the small 
could on the 


nephews and _ nieces, 
talk, his solicitor 
northern town to find out 


went 
what he 
spot. 

He returned elated. 

In his considered opinion, Purbeck was justified 
in accepting the ten thousand pounds. The de- 
ceased had quarreled with at least half a dozen 
cousins. Being in full possession of her faculties, 
she had left this handsome legacy to one who was 
of distant kin, and a writer of articles which had 
impressed her tremendously. (Continued on page 100) 
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COSTUMES DESIGNED 1 
MARTIAL ET ARMAND 
DRAWN BY SOULIE 
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lbove, left) This perfectly straight tube frock, of dark 


blue rep, is made to be worn with the three-quarter coat shown 


in the middle. The buttons are blue; the embroidery red. 


(Middle) When the matching coat is worn over the blue 
rep frock shown at the left, the buttons on the frock still 
show. The coat is embroidered in a red to match the frock. 


Another slightly fitted tube frock, for afternoon, is of black 
satin, edged with blue embroidered galon. The top flounce 
of the satin crosses the front only, and ends on the sides. 











wy FANGARY £924 69 








(Right) Premet has developed the straight tube line 
until it has remarkable character. An evening 
gown of white satin, embroidered with gold wheat, 
is a slim straight sheath, while another of per- 
veache blue and silver fabric has a flounce across 





This is typical of the simple frock with 
which Premet has made such success. Light 


be ig 


rep, 


trimmed 


with 


the front that changes its movement completely. 





beige galon. 





Madame Charlotte, who is now pre- 
siding artiste of the Maison Premet. 








PARIS PLANS ITS WARDROBE FOR 
AS FAR SOUTIT AS AFRICA 


Van Campen Stewart Tells Us, In An Amusing Article, 


That Going South Is No Longer Slipping 
Off To The Riviera. 


2 rue dela Paix, Paris. 
OME ONE mentions the South, and we visualize 
immediately a group of palm trees etched in 
green and rust against an azure sea. Africa 
and a carpet of sand unrolls itself in the foreground, 
white mosques rise beside the palms, while a string 
of camels stalk forlornly against the far horizon. 
E.gypt—and the pyramids rear themselves mightily 
from the sand, while the Sphinx, at gaze, looks out 
across the desert as it has Jooked since the world 
was young; and the wise old Nile slips like an oily 
serpent to the sea. Some one mentions the South, 
and we dream dreams and see visions; and vaguely 
we begin to plan a Southern wardrobe and to pack. 
GoInc SoutTH 
Or LATE the South has come to mean more 
than the Riviera, which we know by heart. 
Menton, with its gray streets, gray trees and bleak 
vray winds—gray because laden with gray dust. 
Monte Carlo, which many years ago backed snugly 
into the mountainside and sat down with the warm 
curtain of the mountains at its back. No cold 
winds at Monte Carlo—or at least not often; and 
“Monte” as a result is the warmest, in winter, of 
all the Riviera towns, although one may climb on 
any sunny day to the Golf Club at Mont Agel and 
look southward down over the flowery sun-drenched 
gardens of the town or northward over limitless 
mountain ranges of ice and snow. 


\t Nice, in winter, icy winds sweep down the 
valley of the Var from the snow-covered peaks of the 
Alpes-Maritimes, and it is often very cold, partic- 
ularly through December and January. Cannes, 
nestled in its palmy gardens, suffers also from high 
La Croisette, instead of being a sunny 
beach-garden, is often bleakly cold, the 
ice-rimmed, the palm branches rustling frostily 
and the mistral chaining visitors to their firesides. 


cold winds. 


por Is 


Warm Days Com! 
B24: Cap d’Ail, San Raphael, Hyéres, and the 
other towns which dot the coast from Marseilles 
to the Italian border enjoy much the same climate. 
Cold during the early winter months, about the 
middle of February the world grows suddenly 
warm, and from that time on until April the visitor 
basks in sunshine such as never was. 

The air is like warm wine, the days endless, the 
nights star-lit beyond imagining. Flowers run 
riot. The whole coast assumes a vibrant brilliancy 
which impresses one as too unreal—too hectic—to 
last. It is like fever in the veins. People gamble 
recklessly, dance madly, lend themselves extrav- 
agantly to the excitement of living—often not 
wisely, but too well. Folly reigns through the 
Carnival season, in a last wild burst of madness. 

Then suddenly we realize that the Casinos are 
less crowded than usual, and miss familiar faces. 
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PARIS INSISTS 


UPON EXTREME 


SIMPLICITY 


Natural brown astrakhan, a charming 
fur, is used to trim this tailored costume 


of brown silk duvetyn; a suit that is 


neither severely tailored nor too * fussy” 


and feminine. It ts new and smart. 











iM 


The short Sports coal and ( Le /t) Blac k 


matching dress are still good 
skirt. 


in Parts. Gray wool jersey 


and almond green motifs. 


The railway stations are piled with luggage labeled 
*‘London™ or “Paris,” and fight and 
almost bleed and die for places in the famous Blue 
Train, which, stopping in Paris, flies on to the 
Channel port, the London-bound passengers getting 
down at Calais for the Channel boat. 


TOVULCHTS 








cre pe 
while collar; white cords on pocket and 
(Right) Beige rep over-blouse 
md skirt, with white piqué chemisette. 
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de Chine, with The new Premet* chandail. 


beige material for 
The tailored 


beige tricot. 


, 
Rough 
coat and skirt. 
over-blouse 1s 


guide-books and certain best sellers, packing our 

bags with sand-proof, desert-enduring clothes 

made, naturallement, by the smartest Paris houses 

and plunging more or less into the throbbing heart f 
of Africa. 





\nd one morning, when the sun rises like fire Ecypt Is Cuic : 
from the sea, the Céte d’Azur sleeps on—blinds 
down, doors closed, gardens empty—like a gay ISRHAPS we shall know and learn to love the 
bird of paradise drowsing, its head under its wing. desert chieftains. We may acquire a taste for 
And the Blue Coast sleeps all summer, carrying on — camel-back locomotion which may lead us heaven 
only a half-hearted existence behind drawn cur knows where under the desert moon. We may 
tains, waiting the return of a breeze which will blow — look upon Pharaoh in his tomb—and we may even n 
the blinds up and the doors open and wake up the — add one more to the list of tombs in Egypt! But in : 
gardens to a second blooming time. any case we embark joyfully on this voyage ol ‘ 
. : hs ® vee “é : ¢ u 
\nd we know all this by heart. So with the discovery, expecting to return with treasures ol , 
instinct of the discoverer we are this season turning — turquoise and ivory or curious troglodyte jewelry, ‘ th 
° P e ° e . : ' 
our backs to the Mediterranean, and setting our = urnouses of native fabrics, antique carpets and F 
faces more firmly toward the South, labeling our — metal-work, in short, all the objects manufactured 7 
luggage ‘ Biskra, Michelet, Khartoum, in Paris and sent to Africa to be sold to travelers 
“Luxor,” and other names made famous by the such as we. And we shall doubtless buy them all. F 
e re 
' 
’ A 
\ on ’ 
: (Left) Another over-blouse frock 
' ‘ o 
va ‘ from Patou has a dark blue 
SY t skirt and a green wool blouse, 
a + , ° : 
banded with black and white. 
(Right) Bright Roman. stripes 
edge a dark blue velours suit. 
-L very simple suit, typical of 
the simplicity one sees in Paris. 
Light gray rep with diagonal 
black stitching ts used for a : Pb 
—~ frock that resembles a coat. The i R 
parou — under-slip is of black satin. YTEB RENEE 
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Although this frock of brown 
crépe marocain and brown 


Tiny knife 
moire is built up of tiers, black 


the silhouette is straight. 


More and more shunning the Riviera, society 
goes to “winter” in Africa. And where the 
Duchesse de Vendome and many other aristocratic 
women lead the way, the crowd will follow. There 
will be racing and polo and golf, doubtless; and 
somewhere in Africa there is good hunting. 

GAYEST AFRICA 

And for Africa a new sort of sports costume is 
being evolved. Made of kasha or some one of the 
marocain fabrics of coarse white or beige wool, 
striped often picturesquely with the dull yellow, 
brown, or red bars which Rodier employs so efiec- 
tively, and collared with shaggy fur—these cos- 
tumes are oddly smart. So smart, indeed, that 
the native Arabs, seeing them, will abandon their 
flowing native dress and clamor for Paris models 
instead. 

\nd for the South, which now means anything 
from the Riviera, Egypt, or the French colonies 


SiH. 


simple frock. 





the smallest possible— 
plaits run from neck to the hem of this 


satin frock. 
broadcloth frock trimmed with ermine. — are 


(Left) The tube frock presents 
an interesting problem in de- 
This one of dark blue 
plaited rep is well proportioned. 


(Right) For Southern wear Pre- 
met has made this type of very 
It is of mauve 
crépe with open-work stitching. 


Dark blue crépe marocain for 
afternoon wear ts trimmed with 
bands of ribbon in shades of 
blue, fuchsia color, and gold. 








VOLYNEUX 





(Right) Black 


made of cream lace. 


to Palm Beach, the Paris houses are designing many 
frocks of satin——-black usually, but sometimes brown, 
blue, or white—trimmed with inserted bands of 
satin cut the other way from the fabric. Premet 
makes a brown satin chandail with a lace collar 
and cravat over a simple brown satin skirt. This 
idea, the chandail, appears several times in the 
Premet collection. 


N ADAME CHARLOTTE of _ the 
1 Premet—the creator of the famous model 
‘La Garconne,” which all Paris wore to the races 


maison 


last season—has just completed a 
most interesting collection — of 
gowns for the midseason, featuring 
the chandail. Madame Charlotte 
makes the chandail not only of 
wool tricot, as in the smart travel 
ing and sports costume shown on 
the opposite page but 
satin, as sketched on this page. 


also of 


Brown satin, with embroid- 
ery on the lower part of the 
“chandail.”’ Collar and cuffs 
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VARIATIONS 


THE TUBE FROCK 






FROM PARIS 
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The Worth midseason collection showed 
this simple tube frock of dark blue serge 
with rows and rows of shiny shoe polish 
braid and black silk tassels. Again 
the feeling of simplicity that is the mode. 
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A NEW SILHOUETTE 
OR TWO IS 


THE MODE IN BRIEF 
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Th half-flounce o} Lelong’s black 
satin frock gives a smart dipping 


line to the hem across the front. 


Both tunic and skirt introduce 
side fulness in a Lelong frock of 
black satin trimmed with white. 
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MOLYNEUX 


\ 


wonder how we ever swept about without tt. 
Gown and wrap of pale amber chiffon velvet. 


This idea of the chandail developed in satin, crépe marocain, 
and similar materials is new and smart; and as Madame Charlotte 
has exhibited true genius of late in designing these simple, 
smart little frocks, the chandail is destined to certain success. 


THE LittTte Preewet Frock 


we EFIANCE,” with its embroidered scarf collar of black 

crépe satin, is another Premet success. Perfectly straight 
and tube-like in silhouette, the over-lapping front renders walking 
easily possible. The material employed is a black wool fabric 
woven in “basket” effect. The edges are bound with black silk 
braid and the carved ‘“‘naturai’’ wood buttons are odd and 
decorative 

Premet features the tube frock, beltless, outlining the figure in 
curiously seductive fashion. Incredibly slim and straight, these 
models are always cunningly widened to “step”? width by the 
introduction of a shallow flare at the knee or by being scalloped 
or over-lapped in some inconspicuous fashion. 

Perfectly straight and slim also is an evening gown of pervenche 
blue and silver fabric—a shallow circular flounce crossing the 
front of the frock only, at the knee. ‘“*Contre-danse”’ is a slender 
frock of beige wool rep, straight and slender to the hem. The 
back of the frock is carried forward from just back of the left 
shoulder to in front of the left hip, where it falls loose in shallow, 
slightly circular folds. A straight little sports frock of mixed 
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Molyneux drops a train below the final flounce 
VY of the costume complete for evening, and we 
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A long end of gold vibbon 
loops up the flounce oj 
a black crépe frock. 





































This straight unbelted line used for both frock and 
coat ts the new silhouette of the season. Falds and 


plaits are decoratively placed in this Deuillet three- 
piece costume of light and dark brown rep. 


gray wool—a chandail model—trimmed with bands 
of gray-brown leather, is odd and smart. A long 
cloak of light brown wool is also trimmed with 
bands of brown leather. 

Premet features the long close sleeve and the 
small round collar of linen or lace, encircling the 
base of the throat and finished in front with a cravat 
ot — ribbon or, with a lace collar, a cravat 
ol lace. 


LGAIn Kaspa CLeotTns 


ANY frocks are made of kasha—Rodier 
shows a new ‘‘zibeline’’ kasha which will be 
smart for early spring—and very many are of 
poplalga, which is another Rodier stuff and_re- 
sembles silk crépe poplin. Black, white, or beige 
trocks are trimmed for the South with red fox, which is 
the smart fur of the moment, and many new spring 
models are trimmed with beautifully spotted leopard 
skin, which is a flat, silky, and most colorful fur. 

A simple frock of toile de Jouy trimmed with 
kasha and worn with a scarf of kasha and a hat 


a 


on 
of and parasol of toile de Jouy is very odd. Turkey- 
k ted linert print, showing a widely spaced small de- 





Sign in yellow, is exceedingly pretty. The fabric 





Four 
models from 
DEUILLET 





yy YVONNE 
SQ DAVIDSON 


Of wool velours, plain and plaided, 
Yvonne Davidson designs a_ straight 


and three-quarter length 














The same unbroken line, showing how little a 
girdle need affect a silhouette. The Dauillet cos- 


tume is of soft red rep, trimmed with dark blue, the 
girdle is of silver galon and the buttons are silver. 






shows the slight irregularities of hand-printing 
which renders any stuff so interesting. Odd also 
is a toile de Jouy showing a most decorative design 
in white on a rich blue ground, a design copied 
from a morsel of old print of the epoch Louis 
Quatorze. The parasol is of white-figured blue 
toile, with a stick of black lacquer, and the hand 
bag is of white linen with a top of black galalith. 

Another frock of toile de Jouy in dull rose and 
white, trimmed with bands of beige rabbit, is new 
and smart. Similarly a frock of black and white 
toile de Jouy is trimmed with bands of Joutre. 
These linen frocks are worn under light cloaks of 
kasha trimmed with similar furs and form most 
desirable costumes for the South. 


LIZARD-SKIN 


ATS of softest felt in black or beige trimmed 

with grosgrain ribbon and steel buckles are 
worn with these costumes, as well as gloves of ante 
lope buckled with steel and low shoes of beige lizard 
skin. Lizard-skin shoes in a very light color—al- 
most cream—are made for Southern wear and look 
well with almost any frock. They are durable and 


not easily soiled. Continued on page 99 
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RESIDENCE 


AS lar tN ME IE EI 8. EGO i GE AROSE ED, RI IS EM Cas ERED AE EIS SIRE Rei NE ee 


OF AIRS. OAKLEIGH THORNE AT 


Luxurious cool Italian gardens . . . cascading fountains . . . misty mountains 
rising in the distance, all purply gray . . . vast olive green table lands sweeping in 
undulation . . . one is compelled, unfortunately, to write like a Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce Secretary when trying to capture California in a paragraph. 
Take, for example, the photograph before us: that house over there, beyond the 
terraces, the fountains, and the pools, is not just a house, not at all; it was re- 
modeled from an ancient adobe hut with walls three feet thick—and a romantic past. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Frances Benjamin 
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CALIFORNIA 
LAND OF DISTANCE 
AND MAJESTIC 
GRANDEUR 


Picturesquely mirrored in the ad- 
jacent pool is the arched loggia at 
“Tas Tejas,” the Italian villa of 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne at Montecito, 


This long allée of cypress 
trees shown below terminates a 
terraced walk on the estate of 
George O. Knapp at Montecito. 











Here, also, in this beautiful vista at Arcady,” the Santa Barbara residence of George O. Knapp. 
one is faced with the problem of avoiding trite phrases such as, ‘a typical Maxfield Parrish 
painting come to life” or “the majestic mountains form a fitting background for this graceful 


thought in landscape gardening.” And yet, remarks such as these honestly express California. 
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/ The Swiss Family Robinson of a 
A . 1 ? 
Long Island Debutante 
j 
ma 
By ArxtTuuR STRINGER 
Illustra ; Herbert M. Stoop 
FourtH Part 

' OQ STUDIOUSLY impersonal was Shomer — once again touched with insolence. And it was not 
Grimshaw’s attitude toward his wilderness until she saw that his fingers were trembling, for all 
wh companion, during the next few days, that his quietness, that she grew repentant. ‘“T don’t 
Claire found something provocative in his quietness. want to gum the game, of course, but I do wish 

‘Isn't this spiffy?” she flippantly demanded of — you’d warm up a trifle.” 
him, after making a jelly of fawn-knuckles and tint- She did not altogether discard her mask of flip 
ing it pink with raspberry juice. pancy, during the days that followed, but she did 
“It’s very good,” he conceded. her best “not to gum the game.” For conditions 
* And I’m not altogether a bone-head, am I?” soon justified Grimshaw’s impatience to see his 
‘You are a very wonderful woman,” he acknowl cabin built. .\ change came in the weather, bringing 
edged as his cogitative eye met hers. with it a cold northeast wind and a steady downpour 
“In what way?” she inquired. Andif beyond her — of rain. And during this downpour the two cast- 
mask of flippancy he detected a deeper human aways found themselves practically confined to 
craving for approval, he betrayed no evidence of that their shelter. Grimshaw, it is true, worked steadily 
discovery enough on the smaller tasks before him, such as re- 
< ‘You have a quick and restless mind,” he told grinding his knives and fitting a better haft to his 
‘ —, her, “and you learn things easily. And inside your ax-head and fashioning for Claire a cross-bow 
burr of audacity you still have the milk of good — which, he concluded, would be more effective in the 
a breeding.” shooting of small game. As for Claire herself, she 
She swept him with a quick glance. Then she sat found plenty to do in the patching of torn footwear 
silent for a full minute. and the shaping of fresh moccasins and the sewing 
i; kf | * together of rabbit-skin clothing. But it was work 
\ ‘ “WISH you wouldn’t be so stilted,” she suddenly — done under difficulties, for the slanting wind drove 
7) announced, with a touch of sharpness. the rain in under their inadequate bark roof, filling 
‘ “Tt's hard,” was his deliberated reply, “foranold the shelter with a continual drip of water. It was 
dog to learn new tricks.” only by the most prodigal use of wood that they 

THE STORY TOLD BRIEFLY ‘You don’t impress me as overpoweringly old,” could keep a fire going in the open. 


she retorted. 
“But there are times when you impress me as 
young,” asserted her solemn-eyed 
He seemed impervious to her raillery. 
something time will cure,” she asserted 


C! [JRE ENDICOTT has, at the age of 
twenty, reached that stage of uller sophis 
lication which borders on the alarming. Her 
father, shocked at the decides to 
show her a glimpse of real life and lakes her to 


devastatingly 
companion. 

“ That’ 
with mock meekness. 

* \long with other things, I hope!” 

“Are you lecturing me?” she demanded, letting 
an indolently hostile eye meet his. She had the 
satisfaction of seeing his color deepen, though he 
remained silent. And she resented that silence. 

“T wonder,” she said with an achieved dreaminess 
of tone, “if you are really nursing a broken heart, or 
if that solemn manner grew out of being a camp 


sttuation, 


his northern mining camp. 


1 he re, 


against Barrier Lake, 


she is warned by Shomer Grimshax 
where the 
denly opening into a canyon, rush unex pect- 
edl Vy dow i into ad S¢ rie S of rapids. She de lib- 


erately disobeys him by going out in a canoe. 


waters, sud- 


boss for so long? - 

When he spoke, he spoke very slowly. 

“It’s going to be hard for us to get along out here, 
even by observing all the rules of the game. And if 
we keep up this sort of thing and get on each other’s 


Grimshaw tries to rescue her, but only a mira- 
cle They are 
wilderness, 
without food, fire, clothing or shelter. By 
skill and inge- 
nuity as a woodsman must life be sustained. 


saves them from actual death. 


in an uncharted 


Grimshaw’s as a hunter nerves 


“It'll be just plain hell,” she cut in, her solemnity 


S°: EVEN before they went scouting for further 
supplies, with clearing weather Grimshaw fell 
to work on his log karmak. Following a plan he had 
drawn with charcoal on a plaque of birchbark, he 
measured out his distances and prepared his site. 
Then he felled spruce along the upper hill, labori- 
ously cut the logs into desired lengths, trimmed 
them, and hauled them bodily down to his river 
cove. Some he split, and split still again, with the 
aid of hardwood and he roughly 
squared and shaped for dove-tailing at the ends. 
But it was not easy work. His ax, he found, was not 
heavy enough for the purpose before it, and to keep 
a cutting edge on its blade required constant whet- 
ting. The smoothing of the split floor timbers, to, 


of 


wedges, some 


nine 


holes for the binding-pegs took much longer 
the house builder had first reckoned. 

Yet after the base-logs had been set in position 
and Claire had helped as best she could in placing 
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timber after timber in its allotted place, she cried 
out in open admiration as she saw the walls ris ing 
foot by foot above the ground and the compact little 
house taking to itself definite outline. From dawn 
to dusk they worked together, startled at the unre- 
corded flight of time. 

When, after finishing his roof of split spruce, 
Urimshaw decided to make it doubly warm and 
doubly waterproof by covering it with a heavy 
thatch of mus keg reeds held in position by lashings 
of braided willow -bark, Claire maintained the bal- 
ance of toil by carrying in moss and clay and care- 
fully chi nking the vents between the wall-logs. 


“Claire listened, intent and 
motionless, but no answer- 
ing sound came to her ears. 
The silence of the windless 
dusk seemed supernatural.” 


About two small frames which her companion had 
prepared for her she later stitched oblongs of deer- 
skin, well oiled with bear-fat and marrow to make it 
translucent. These, when fitted into the apertures 
which Grimshaw had left in his side walls, made 
weather-proof window-frames which admitted an 
unexpectedly agreeable amount of light. 

\ door was fashioned by lashing and pegging ax- 
smoothed boards of spruce to a “Z”’ of cross-pieces, 
two pivot-pins protruding from the outer edge of the 
last board, to serve as hinges when fitted into two 
holes burned in the top and bottom corner of the 
frame into which the door was finally set. And 
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while Claire sanded and rubbed smoother the floor, 
her companion proceeded to work on the bake-oven 
This meant the tugging and 
lugging of stone, the carrying of clay from the river 
cut-bank, the molding and baking of brick, the 
burning of limestone, and the mixing of mortar. 


and fireplace chimney. 


UT again Claire cried out in delighted astonish- 

ment as she beheld the rough bricks shape them- 
selves into a double-chambered bake-oven on either 
side of a half-enclosed tire-hearth hooded by an arch 
of roughly-made tiles. These narrowed into the 
throat of a brick chimney which in turn raised itself 
day by day toa yard above their roof timbers. Into 
the lower neck of this chimney Grimshaw fitted a 
draught-control made of a flat slate-stone chipped 
into shape and pivoting on one end so that it could 
be raised or lowered at will, by means of a crotched 
stick. Across the deep maw of the hearth, capable 
of holding large-sized pieces of firewood, was fitted 
a temporary cross-bar from which their boiling-pots 
could be suspended. And when the structure was 
completed the interior was inc redibly brightened 
and lightened by the application of a coat of white 
wash, made from slacked lime dissolved in an em 
brocation of fish-glue and applied with a brush 
fashioned from moose-neck hairs tightly lashed and 
glued together and bound to a birchwood handle. 

Yet, oddly enough, it was the woman more than 

the man who seemed stirred by the acquisition of an 
adequate abode, of a structure that could take on 
the semblance of a home. A strange light of ex 
ultation shone in the woods-girl’s eyes as Grimshaw 
carried in coals from their open camp-fire and on 
these threw a handful of kindling and on this again 
placed an armful of wood. An‘odd look of triumph 
touched with gratitude showed on her intent face 
as she stood in the doorway and watched the smoke 
curl up the chimney-vent and the mounting flames 
lighten up the spotless four walls which housed 
her tiny domain from the rest of the world, which so 
completely and so compactly walled her off from 
the wilderness without. 


“WE ) LIVE again!” she said with a little gasp 


of emotion which her companion, for some 
reason, preferred to let pass unacknowledged 

‘To-morrow,” he said, “Tl put a table together. 
And when I have the two sleeping-rooms parti 
tioned off we'll be ready to move in. But after this 
we can only give a part of our days to such things. 
We've got to get into the open again and build up 
our supplies. And there’s not much time left to us 
now for gathering what we'll need of raspberries and 
wild fruit. And above all things I want to start 
exploring for a supply of salt.” 

“T think there’s something quite as important 
as salt,” objected his companion. ‘And that’s a 
name for our house.” 

“That’s something ll have to leave to your 
finer judgment,”’ asserted Grimshaw, .not uncon- 
scious of some faint ring of reproof in her voice. 





‘I’m a trifle tired of being nameless myself,” she 
surprised him by saying. ‘* Would you mind calling 
me Clannie when it’s possible?” 

He smilingly agreed to call her Clannie, and the 
matter ended there. Yet he stopped short the next 
day on returning from building a fish-weir on one of 
the lower tributaries of their river, to find a broad 
band of birch-bark pegged above their house-door. 
Carefully printed on this band with elderberry- 
juice were the words: “Camp Reliance.”’ And the 
more he thought over that name the more he liked it. 

But even the new karmak soon receded out of the 
foreground of attention, for once again they became 
nomads. This time, however, they scouted into the 
forest with the knowledge that they had a firmly 
established base behind them, so that their recon- 
naisances became more and more extensive. They 
even marked trails by blazing trees as they went and 
at certain outpost points established small caches 
of food. And their wanderings were rewarded by 
both a better knowledge of the territory about them 
and unlooked-for accessions to their larder. 

Grimshaw failed to find, as he had hoped, a grove 
of birch trees big enough to supply him with canoe 
bark, confirming his fear that they were too far 
north for the true canoe birch. Nor did he succeed 
in tracing out a salt-lick. But blueberries and rasp- 
berries they still found in abundance. The latter in 
some places grew so thick that the berries, ripened 
and fallen from the stem, crimsoned the ground with 
a carpet of odorous fruit. Along some of the marsh- 
landesthey found Indian (Continued on page 84) 








French atmos phere, Zouave in 
spiration and unusual smart- 
ness. The bodice and metal 


fringed sush are of vivid red 


cré pe, the jacket and skirt of 


blue velvet with red braid. 


Often a frock charms one by its 
arrangement of color. Duvetyn 
ina soft violet tone is used with 
vermilion crépe, and the em- 
broidered motifs, each different, 


are of gold, violet, and black. 
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The mode for separate wraps 
gives a wide range of choice in 
coats and frocks for the after- 
noon. At the extreme left is a 
particularly smart coat of light 
gray Rodier fabric, suitable 


for formal sports or tailored 


street wear witha simple frock. 


Under a more formal wrap, as, 


for example, the brown velvet 


with Beauvais stitchery in 
metal, and vison fur, one might 
wear ad brown velvet frock with 
panel and sash of mimosa 
yellow crépe, and Persian 
motifs of copper embroidery. 


A wrap of velours de laine in 
king blue and gray has a 


godet over each hip to give 


fulness at the hem. The black 


velvet afternoon frock that is 
smarter than almost anything 
else, is here trimmed with 
rabbit and wool embroidery. 


Models on this page 
from 
FRANCILLON 
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“elv veHINE wr y ave wor _ - 
Velvet evening wraps are worn ee a 


more than ever this season, and among the loveliest of the eve- 
are very smart in red and ning fabrics, ond white moire 
oreen. A cape of emerald : 
green chiffon velvet has three 
rows of black fox. Callot’s 


green metal brocade gown is 


gleaming softly with silver, is 
used in a charmingly simple 


eee | 


gown designed by Thurn. Cir- 
cular panels falling from the 


trimmed with strands of pearls. shoulders simulate a cape. 











A Vionnet gown of robin's-egg 
blue satin embroidered with 
gold develops four godets that 
lengthen into trains. Slender 
silhouette and deep “U”’ neck- 
line are used for a gown of rust- 
colored and metal — brocade, 
embroidered with blue beads. 





Three silver lace ounces form 
the skirt of a beige crépe frock 
designed by Thurn. A tracery 
of crystal beads sets Chanel’s 
gown of  flesh-colored  crépe 
Elizabeth gleaming softly. Low 
bloused bodice and — tunic 
give a slender line to the gown. 





The dinner gown of black crépe 
de Chine, Molyneux patterns 
this season with heavy gold 
embroidery; for many evening 
gowns either are of metal 
fabrics or use metal trimming. 





Shawls have taught the mode the 
possibilities of fringe, and 
Patou’s copper-colored crépe is 
fringed with metal. A Vion- 


Models on this page 
from 

THURN net frock of white crépe is 

banded with reseda green ve'vet. 





PRECIOUS METAL IS FOUND IN MANY OF THE 


NEW PARIS EVENING GOWNS 
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(Above) Mrs. William Ain 
brose Taylor's La hi? \e lt 
limousine landaulet, with a 
Fle elwor vd hod \ 3 shows pref 


erence for a maroon finish. 


(Right) Glazed black morocco 
Fre ie h toilet case, 


v4", with gray faille lining 


IZ #10 


and blue enameled sterling-gilt 
B. Altman and Co. 


ifines 
illings. 




















(.1¢ the top) Mrs. W. Clark Durant’s 
new Locomobile, enclosed-drive limou- 


Nickel 














sine, has a Le Baron body done in 
blue-green Weise fabric and finished 


in blue-green with green stripings. 


(Above) In Count Laszlo Szechenyi’s 
Single-Six = Packard 
with a Holbrook body, in blue with 


brougham, 


mounts, the absence of side 


windows insures privacy for lown use. 





(Below) This new otack enameled 


canvas over-night hat — bag. 
1713" x 16", sateen lined, con- 
tuins three pockets and ample 


hat space. B. Altman and Co. 
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AUTOMOBILE SALON IN THE COMMODORE BALLROOM 
The mode in motor cars, formally introduced at the Salon and the 
Importers’ Show held somewhat earher in the autumn, even more than 
ever is characterized by dignified simplicity coupled with luxurious comfort. 
Noticeable among the cars shown was this Rolls-Royce cabriolet, carried 
out in French ivory and, above the belt line, in gray with black striptngs. 
' 


(Left) Man’s brown shark-skin hip-case, with 
four gold corners, two bill compartments, two 
small pockets for cards and tickets and two 
wsinglass covered compartments for identifica- 
tion card and operator’s license. Theo. B. Starr. 





(Right) Vanity case covered in Roman striped 
silk, with two gold corners and lined with old- 
gold-colored faille. It is fitted with a gilt lip- 
stick container, a mirror, a pocket for powder, 
and closes with a snapper. Theo. B. Starr. 
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“Hosmer knew that either this must be the last day or the first day.” 


In Which 


By 


THEN, in response to a letter from Mrs. 
W Henry Craven, Count Phillipe Olivier 
the family guarded jealously its mo- 
narchal inheritances—journeyed from Paris to New 
York to meet the motherless daughter of James S. 
\rkwright, he knew little more about the social 
standing of the family than the fact that Dun and 
Bradstreet, the American Almanac de Gotha, or, as 
the Count neatly paraphrased it, the Almanac de 
Gotham, rated the father as a man worthy of un- 
limited credit. It seems that Arkwright came from 
the province of Maine, where he controlled many 
thousand acres of timber lands—a property ex- 
tremely valuable as material for matches, box 
boards, and pulp 


Because the Bradstreet statistics were for Count 
Phillipe the important thing at the moment, it 





a@ Fortune-Hunter Is 


IN 


FREDERICK ORIN 


must not be thought he was naturally mercenary. 
He was not, but since the war he had discovered 
life to be a distinctly expensive undertaking. 
Estimating a possible future of three score years and 
ten on the basis of what it had already cost him to 
reach twenty-two, it was quite obvious he needed a 
larger capital. 

rhe old chateau which the family had managed to 
retain through the Reign of Terror, when they had 
suffered the indignity of living like rats in a cellar, 
and through the more recent German invasion, 
when they had difficulty in living at all, was badly 
in need of repair. Then, too, Count Phillipe’s 
winters in Paris, enlivened with an ever widening 
circle of friends, had brought about his head a truly 
terrifying cloud of bills. There were many attrac- 
tive young ladies among his acquaintance—very 


Caught 


BARTLE’ 


MAINE 


Napping 


2 
2 


many, for the Count himself was attractive—but 
unfortunately none of them had a sufficient dot. 
Count Phillipe sailed in July. Had he sailed in 
June, as Mrs. Craven urged him to do, it would 
have been much better for the plan she had in hand. 
But Paris was rather brilliant that spring and the 
Count did not reckon time as closely as Mrs. Craven 
did. During that interval Constance Arkwright 
graduated prettily from Miss De Courcy’s finishing 
school, packed her trunk, and, jabbing a kiss on the 
end of her father’s nose and the tip of her aunt’s 
chin, hurried down to Uncle Rob’s in the province 
of Maine to go trout fishing. Mrs. Craven knew 
that inside a week the girl would be all freckles and 
would forget her French conversation, to say nothing 
of those little graces of manner upon which Miss 
De Courcy laid such stress. 
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Considering the fact that for the last three years, 
kwright took up his residence in New York 


Ss e 

sow + the death of his wife, Mrs. Craven, his 
widowed sister, had looked after the girl as 
carefully as though she had been a daughter, it 
was rather ungrateful of Constance to run away 
in this fashion. Mrs. Craven was no fatalist. 
She be ved in looking after people herself in 


Mrs. Craven was frank with Arkwright from the 
start about her plans for Connie. They had all 
int Phillipe in Paris the summer before, 
« there was no need to apologize for him. 

“For a Frenchman he 
admitted Arkwright. 

“He's decent because he’s a real Frenchman and 
areal count,” explained Mrs. Craven. “ Jim, let me 
tell you once again who Count Olivier is.” 


met Ce 


seems darned decent,” 


S° SHE told once again, but this did not seem 
to excite him. 

“The whole matter of Connie’s friends is up to 
her, anvhow,” said Arkwright. 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. Craven, who knew well 
enough when to agree. “But there is no doubt 
but what she made a very decided impression upon 
the Count last summer. That’s why he is so anxious 
to see her again.” 

“She was only a schoolgirl then.” 

“They marry younger in France.” 

“Seems to me you’re moving pretty fast,” he 
broke out with a trace of aggressiveness 

“Constance is growing very fast,” Mrs. Craven 
reminded him. ‘It’s a way girls have. They are 
children, then they are women.” 

“Well, she’s still a child.” 

“She’s eighteen and through school.” 

“And gone trout fishing. Does his nibs.like to 
fish?” 

“Why?” Mrs. Craven asked uneasily. 

“’Cause I'll miss my guess if he doesn’t have to 
go down there if he wants to see her.” 

“Jim! She knows we open the cottage at York 
as soon as the Count arrives.” 

“Oh, she does!” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then,” said Arkwright resignedly, 
that’s all there is to it.” 


“T suppose 


HERE was nothing on the surface of the big 

area of forest which sweeps over a half dozen 
hills and up and over Mt. Henry itself to indicate 
that Arkwright or anybody else owned it. That was 
a deceptive feature. On the sur- 
face it was just Nature as it always 
had been. Not only did the 
smaller animals who made. this 
their home—roaming deer, the 
red fox, woodchucks, raccoons, 
gray squirrels and chipmunks, 
and all the feathered world— 
assume this, but many larger 
animals had come to take the 
same view. Ned Hosmer was one 
He had come down the 
summer before to loaf and paint 
and had remained to think and 
paint. It happened quite acciden- 
tally—both his thinking and his 
continued sojourn. An 
upon _ this 
wooded country, swirling in and 
out of the pine trees and settling 
vhite and quiet among the green 
spills Never had he seen such 


Whiteness; never felt such silence; 


of these. 


early 


show-storm — swept 


“The Count found a fallen 
tree, spread a handkerchief 
over what looked to be the 
Soflest part of it, and sat 


down. Hy had plenty of 
Cigarets and matches. and 
enough to think about.” 











never, in all his wide travels, sensed such immaculate 
beauty. Castles of medieval Europe he had seen 
in the golden shimmer of the past until they seemed 
one with romance and troubadours, brave knights 
and lovely women, but this present beauty before 
his eyes antedated that period. It went back almost 
to the dawn of creation. 

Hosmer for the last few years had done pretty 
much as he pleased—a privilege he owed to youth, a 
strong body, and a lean purse. The war caught 
him at his studies in Paris and of course he quit his 
studies for the war. France used him in the flying 
force, and this gave him a new slant on medieval 
castles, particularly those which sheltered German 
guns. He was glad enough to come home after it 
was over, but his nerves were jumpy and he needed 
quiet. So he came down here away from people to 
trees. 

He discovered an old logging camp on Blackwater 
Brook at the foot of the mountain—a shack contain 
ing a rusty stove and a bunk. It did not appear to 
belong to any one in particular—at the village two 
miles away they were not sure who owned it, because 
this property had changed hands so many times 
so he plugged up the chinks, bought some tin dishes 
and blankets and installed himself. Chateau des 
Beaux Arts he called it, and settled down to paint 
what he saw and felt. It steadied his nerves, 
brought color to his cheeks, and gave a new quality 
to his clear eyes. 


— SPRING burst upon him and a new order of 
castles. Then June. Then, quite as though she 
were a burgeoning sapling turned princess, Con 
stance Arkwright. Neither expected the other, for 
neither knew of the other’s existence. 
Hosmer set up his easel at a bend in the brook and 
tried vainly to mix on canvas sunlight with water, 
as in the world before him it mixed so easily. Then 
ever so quietly through the undergrowth, with her 
thoughts centered on the pool below, came this 
young woman. She paused a moment and Hosmer 
caught his breath. Here was spring in a new form. 
As she started forward he snatched from his port 
folio a bit of drawing-paper. 
“Please,” he called excitedly. 
She raised her startled eyes. 
“Hold it-—just a minute,” he pleaded. 
She obeyed in spite of herself and he 
rapidly to catch the pose. 
Perhaps a dozen lines she allowed him before she 
recovered. Then she said: 
come here for 


One morning 


“Don’t move!” 


worked 


this. I’m _ fishing.” 


“T didn’t 
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‘T wasn’t expecting you,” he admitted. “ But 
you're so perfect!” 


Had he 


would 


compliment that 
his picture. But 


been expressing a 


have been the end of 
he was only speaking honestly, and even quite 
young women have a way of distinguishing 

“There is gold in your hair like the gold in the 
water,” he was saying, decidedly more to himself 
than to her. “And there is sap in your checks like 
in the young trees. 
you're all alive. 
all in lines.” 


There is sky in your eyes and 
If Leonardo were here he’d get it 


B' [ she had quite reached the end of her 
patience—or submissiveness, whichever it: was 

“ And there are trout in that pool—if you haven't 
scared them away,” she said 

She came forward without fear. She remembered 
now that some one in the village had spoken of an 
artist who camped out somewhere on Blackwater 
Brook all winter. The fact had not greatly in 
terested her. 

“There’s a big one there. I’ve been feeding him 
all winter,” he said, rising to his feet 

“Then,” she exclaimed, “it wouldn’t be fair to 
catch him!” 

** No,” he said. 

“Tl begin farther down,” she decided 

She was in a gray sweater and gray knickers. 
In her hand she carried a light bamboo pole. Over 
her shoulder was slung a wicker fish basket. 

She moved past him and through the bushes and 
out of sight. That was all, but 
with her and left something behind. 


she took something 


ie WAS in the village grocery store which was 
also the village post-office that Hosmer next met 
her two days later. She had come down for the 
mail with Uncle Rob, and he had come by himself 
for supplies. He nodded to her as a matter of 
course and she nodded back. 

“Did you have good luck with your fishing?” he 
asked. 

‘T fish for the fun of fishing, so 1 always have 
good luck,” she answered with a smile that made 
mouth were 
but he 


dimples. Her eyes and nose and 


young—there was no question about that 
went back to a comparison with the sapling again. 
With a tree age is only a matter of years. All that 
is in the big tree is in the young tree, every bit of it. 
The years do not bring maturity; only expansion, 
This, he thought, was true of her. She was a young 
woman, but the emphasis should be placed on the 
woman, not on youth. 

“The fun of the thing is the 
secret of good painting,” he said 
“ Maybe it’s the secret of good 
living.” 

‘I don’t know,” 
frankly. 

Uncle Rob 
nodded — to 
enough he 
Their 
each other. 

“If I’m not mistaken,” said 
Uncle “Connie’s father is 
your landlord, Hosmer. I think 
the Mt. Henry tract takes in the 
brook wns 


So?” answered 


she admitted 


along and 
Casually 


came 
Hosmer. 
introduced the two. 


names meant nothing to 


Rob, 


Hosmer 
“Then I owe him rent.” 
“Guess he won't 
much,” said Moulton. 
“A castle ought to be worth some 
(Continued on page 102 


bother you 


thing.” 
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Cereals 
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Meat | Soup for health— 

Meat 

EF every day! 
ee 

— Dainty Seasoning 


Fresh Herbs 


BROTH OF CHOICE BE 





A waiter skilled am | 
My duty to supply 
With food that’s rea! 
At every meal L 
On Campbell’s I rely! 





(32 different ingredients) 


When we say that Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup is a meal in itself we mean more than 
that it is hearty food. We mean also that 
it has the variety of foods so desirable for a 
healthful and appetizing meal. The iron of 
the green vegetables, the valuable mineral 
salts, the invigoration of beef, the solid 
nourishment of cereals, the tastiness of fresh 
herbs and delicate seasoning. Your appetite 
is delightfully satisfied and you have eaten 
exactly the kind of meal that is splendid 
for your health. Enjoy it today! 
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LOOK at a Reads’ Fabric a year from 


the day it is bought. Its 
quality is unmistakable. 


enduring 
The fine 


ness of the wool, the artistry in the 
weaving give more than beauty, more 


than compelling distinction. 


Excep- 


tional service is expected from such 
famous fabrics—and received. Reads’ 
trademark is stamped inside the fin 


ished garment 


on the back of the 


goods purchased by the yard. Find 
it and you find authority, charm, the 
quality that alone can mean value 
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tea, the flower of which Grimshaw carefully 
picked for later infusions. They found bracken- 
fields thick with partridge and Canada grouse, 
and a secluded lake already Nosy with swan 
and geese. They also found a thicket of wild 
plum trees laden with small red fruit which 
proved very pleasant to the taste and prom- 
ised a valuable addition to their winter stores. 

And still later they stumbled on a beaver 
pond, where Grimshaw pointed out to his 
companion the dome-shaped homes of this 
most industrious of animals, the cunningly 
built dam to hold back the water, and the 
gnawed stumps of poplars felled for their food 
upply. When winter came, he explained, 
they could return to that pond and without 
great difficulty possess themselves of a supply 
of fur which would prove invaluable against 
the cold And even as Claire stepped closer 
toward the pond-edge her ears were startled 
by the sudden slap and plunge of a beaver 
taking to the water. 


TIRED and hungry, evening after eve 
ning, they returned to the new karmak, 
loaded down with their wilderness harvests. 
And after replenishing their fire and cooking 
and eating they sat before the glow of their 
hearth, patching and sewing, weaving and 
curing, joining and carpentering, working side 
by side in strangely contented silence until 
weariness crept over them and the fire was 
banked and the door barred and the balm of 
sleep built up their strength for another day 
of effort. 

Day by day, in fact, Claire found herself 
growing more resourceful and _ self-reliant. 
On returning to camp one night after an espe- 
cially lucky day when Grimshaw had stum- 
bled on some outcroppings of copper and a 
supply of brown hematite which he felt con- 
fident would give him metal for further tools 
and weapons, they found that the depreda- 
tions of a wolverine had played havoc with an 
unprotected portion of their stores. This 
prompted Grimshaw to set about the com- 
pletion of their stone storage-room. 

And with her camp-mate so engaged, Claire 
set out alone to bring in a further supply of 
wild rice and berries and starch-tubers and 
cranberries from a neighboring valley. She 
went well-clad in fur and leather, with a knife 
in her belt and her spear and bow strapped to 
her shoulder, with a newly made wolf-skin 
turban on her. head and a carrying-hamper 
under her arm. She went with a singularly 
light step, oddly exhilarated by the clear 
sunlight that warmed the hillsides and the 
beauty of the birch-groves through which she 
passed and a persistent sense of freedom from 
all human restraint. She wandered by reedy 
tarns noisy with the cry of waterfowl and 
threaded game-trails that wound through 
silent parliaments of spruce and mounted 
rocky crests from which she could see the 
laughing silver of little streams that widened 
into lagoons and narrowed into tinkling falls 
and broadened again into beaver-meadows 
fringed with poplar. 


HEN she came to a spring she stooped 

and drank from it, and when she caught 
signs of partridge in a bracken-field she rushed 
into the waist-high growth, knocking over 
two of the birds with her spear-handle. When 
she came to a raspberry patch she ate the 
ripened fruit, ate with the honest and healthy 
appetite of the young animal she was, until 
she could eat no more. Then she put down 
her hamper, made a rogan of birchbark, and 
began picking her store of berries for home 
purposes. When her rogan was full she car 
ried it to the hamper and emptied it, picking 
her way deeper and deeper down the broken 
rock slope 5. 

By midday her hamper was almost filled 
She stopped, in the midst of her picking, to 
watch a varying hare scuttle through the 
bushes. She wandered on again, at the lip of a 
lazy little stream, to gather a supply of what 

vas unmistakably watercress growing in the 
limpid hallows. Then she started back to 
where she had left her hamper. 

She opens short, as she pushed her way 
through the bushes, at the sight of a heavy 
black form bent over her wattled basket. She 
knew, the next moment, that it was a black 
bear, a black bear with his hog-like snout 
rooting greedily down into her carefully 
gathered berries. A feral flash of resentment 
went tingling through her startled body and 
without being quite conscious of what she was 
doing she caught up an arrow from her quiver 
and fitted it to her bow. 

She let the arrow fly, with a cry of anger 
as she shot. But the metal-tipped bolt 
missed its mark. Quickly the pointed snout 
was lifted, a pair of intent small eyes studied 
the fur-clad huntress with the bow in her 
hand, and then the lumbering big body 
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wheeled about and went scurrying of thr 
the bushes. And it was then, and only ¢ 
that Claire realized her good luck KE ir if 
had wounded the brute he would surely 
showed fight. He would have charged . 
attacked her—and on the result of th at ; 
she had no desire to meditate. 

She had escaped all injury, it was true 
the thought of that bulky black ¢ 
took the careless joy out of her wand le 
She surrendered to an impulse to put a es 
distance as possible between her and | 
scene of that casual encounter, promp: 
gathering up her belongings and pushir 
through the scattered shrubbery for het 
and more open territory 7 

She came out on a narrow plateau 1 overlook 
ing a series of sunlit “hog-backs” wit 
limpid blue lake in the distance. She deci 
to examine that lake and detoured jp 
game-trail that led her westward throy 
clean-floored groves of black k spruce where, : 
the forks of a runway, she came face to fa 
with a deer. She was too startled to use b 
bow, merely standing there and staring af 
the flying animal as it went bounding of oy 
blow-downs and barriers. Her bow was ¢ 
in her hand, however, when she debouch« 
from her smaller trail into a still wider o: 
and caught sight of a marten dodging into t} 
shadows. She shot promptly and with , 
her power. 

She thought, at first, that she had broyg! 
the animal down. But when she reached tf 
spot where it had so suddenly le aped a 
circled about on the trail she saw by the st 
ing of blood that she had merely wounded tx 
marten. It had bounded and threshed awa 
leaving a thin trail of red behind it. It hy 
escaped, with her arrow embedded in its bod 

So she started after it, resolved that he 
arrow at least should not be lost. She followe 
the trail through a slashing of brush, ove 
spruce-tuck and brakes, along a rocky hillsi 
across a divide stubbled with jack-pine, dow 
a narrow valleyside and up another. And 
the end she found it. quite dead, in a tangle 
willow growth, with the arrow trailing fromi 
torn flank. So without hesitation she cle 
and restored her arrow to its quiver andr 
moved the stained skin from the carcass 

It was not until she had tied this togeth 
and put it away in her hamper that she becar 
vaguely conscious of the fact that the earl 
flood of sunshine which had been bathing} 
wilderness landscape had thinned to a 
wash of light with a touch of the ominous in 
quietness. She realized, as she stood \ 
looked at the sun, that the afternoon w 
ping away, that before the passing of 
hours night would be falling along th 
northern slopes. 
































HE knowledge of this surprised her 
did not greatly alarm her. She had fan 
iarized herself with the conspicuo 
marks in the neighborhood of their ¢ 
it would not be long, she felt, before she « 
beat back into territory where she could 
more get her bearings. But she realized 
she looked about from a hilltop that st 
strangely desolate in the waning ligl 
she had been less conscious of trail an 
tion during the latter part of her wa 
She was persuaded, however, that the 
trend of her advance had been eastward 
she turned her face toward the setting 
and struck valiantly out through the tor 
She remembered, as she went, certain a 













monitions of Grimshaw. One was, In 
uncertainty, always to keep cool-heade: 
other was, when one had missed the ¥ 
always to travel down hill, for this custom 
brought one to running water, 
smaller stream in time brought one t 
But the most important thing, s 
bered, was to keep from traveling in 4 
and to do this one must, wherever P= 


keep two trees in line as one travels 











trees cannot be made to serve for this put ' 


then rocks or any other conspicuous 











marks should be made use of But 

thing, she reminded herself, was to aa? 
one’s spirits and not lose mnfidence ; 
shaw had told her that no man lost his ¥ 


the woods without losing his nerve frst 
she intended to be a worthy pupil of hert - 
Yet her heart sank a little as she em 
from a ghostly stretch of black ¢ 
found herself overlooking 
nothing familiar to her eye. 3 
already swung low along the serrated ! 
the world. Purpling tiers © 
stretched off into the distance, Inde 
lonely, indescribably forlorn of all life 
along the twisted trails she had pursté 








no familiar ax-mark, no stone calm, © 
that a human being had ever before f 
along those ghostly aisles of shadow 

(C “ontin ued on page 0) 
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felt like a wanderer on a prehistoric earth devoured handful after handful of her sadly 
She seemed alone in infinite and unfathomable crushed raspberries, eating until her h men 
space, as alone as though she stood, the last was gone. And then she crept into her narton 
point of life, on a burnt-out planet swinging pukivan, closing the doorway after her pe 
about its orbit in a burnt-out universe. She placing her spear and bow so that they hn 
stopped short, with her breath catching in her be ready, if need be, for immediate use. She 
throat, choking back a cry which was as unex- nested her tired body deep in the dry iy 
pected as it was unwilled. For she knew now assuring herself that she could sleep there both 
that she was lost, hopelessly lost in a wilder- warm and safe until daybreak. ‘ 
ness that was without limit and without 
succor. UT she did not sleep. Her mind, for aj 
She thought of the cabin in the river-cove, her weariness of body, remained painf lly 
the sheltered and home-like room lighted by alert. The silence of the forest seemed 
its glowing hearth, filled with its companion- weigh down on her, like something ponder. 
able odor of dressed furs and its sharper smell able. It impressed her as odd, as incredible 
of game-meat broiling over the coals. She that she of all women should be immersed j; 
wondered if Grimshaw would be worried by a life as barbaric as that lived by prehistoric 
her absence; if, later on, he would venture out man. Yet all men and women, she remem 
along the familiar trails to meet her. He was bered, had sprung from that common ances 
a good tracker. It was almost uncanny, the try, had derived their power and cunning from 
manner in which he could trail an animal or those countless generations of savage bodies 
read the record of what had gone before him pitting their strength against the strength of 
along a woodland path. Perhaps he was nature. She herself housed the ghosts of 
already pushing through those gloomy valleys them in her own bones. Her own bosom was 
in search of her the abiding place of dormant savageries which 
could never be completely kept under cover 
HIS prompted her to stand on the rocky And during all the days of her wilderness life 
brink of her hilltop and call aloud, call at the there had been an odd impression of return, of 
top of her voice. That call seemed to fill the return to something she had once known be- 
twilight with a choir of shouting voices as her yond the mists of time. 
cry echoed cavernously across the valley and Then she thought no more on the matter 
rebounded and was caught up and tossed on for her blood curdled and her hand went out to 
from woodland to woodland, with an accom- her spear as she heard a near-by thump and 
paniment of still remoter echoes as though the flutter of feathers followed by a small squeai 
sound had been taken up by a roll of drums of pain. It was a horned owl, she conduc 
and spread like signal-fires from lonely peak as she lay there listening, descending on a 
to peak into the greenish-gold horizons that deer-mouse. And that brought back to her 
finally drank it up. Then, cupping her hands the thought that all the trails of the open wer 
to her mouth, she called still again, sustaining tragic trails, that the Nature from whom man 
the note until it grew shriller in her throat, expected mercy and justice was immitigably 
until it cut the twilight, sharply, like sword savage at heart, with tooth and talon eter 
blades, with a deeper urgency in the countless nally at war with fang and beak, with the 
echoes that ricocheted along the glooming stronger forever preying on the weaker, with 
valleys and the spruce-tops that bit like teeth the never-ending battle going relentlessly on 
into the thin rind of the afterglow. by day and night, by summer and winter 
She listened, intent and motionless, but no The children of civilization talked glibly 
answering sound came to her ears. The silence enough of the great clean spaces of the open 
of the windless dusk seemed supernatural. But life in the woods was not clean of murder 
It seemed an arch of desolation that ached for and rapine and savagery. It teemed with 
noise, that must crumble of its own enormous such things. It demanded its harvest of the 
nothingness without the relief of sound. And weak and the unwary, sweeping them away 
as though in answer to that demand, leagues with the casual claw of hunger. Yet it was 
away across the darkening hills, a lonely not altogether malign, she insisted as she lay 
e x 2 - wolf-howl rose and widened and died away on there listening to the minute small aoises of 
pe the quiet air. .And then the silence and the midnight, for these creatures of the open, after 
night deepened together about the listener on all, knew their careless span of living in the 
- the hillside. sun, knew the joy of sharp appetite and 
on — She realized, as she stood there, that she sharper conquest, and went to their death 
© & must spend her night in the wilderness. She promptly and in the prime of their lusty 
(al saw, too, that darkness would soon set in strength. And wasn’t that, in the end, quite 
< about her. And before everything else, Grim- enough to ask of life? Perhaps. But there 
shaw had once told her, she must keep her was that perplexing something beyond 
wits about her. It was essential, in such a pre- There were those precious moments that 
dicament, to remain cool. She must drink and came into the lives of men and women, lifting 
eat, she remembered, and then she must make them, in some way, above the muck of say- 
for herself a shelter for the night. agery, the hope of being exquisitely happy 
LL the quality that money can buy in ; a ; the craving for crowding into life something 
piers. Meet : lags HE recalled, with a slight chilling of the which life could not easily contain 
pure-dye thread silk, full-fashioned blood, that a camp-fire would be out of the She asked herself what, of all the things 
in America on imported machines. question, since she carried none of the imple- she had lost, would at that moment bring } 
ments for the making of such a fire. It was her the deepest happiness to her heart. And it 
— mate, she remembered, who now always car- startled her a little to find that her fancy, in 
The exclusive “blue line” absolutely pre- ried at his belt the little “ fire-bag’’ of moose- this connection, continued to paint one pic- 
vents garter runs and does not bind. hide, the precious little pouch holding a piece ture, the picture of Grimshaw’s buckskin-clad 
: of iron-pyrites, from which to strike sparks figure striding toward her through the filtered j 
Featured because they are super values and with a knife-back, and a handful of powdered light of a spruce grove. She tried to recall 
. punk, and a clump of shredded birchbark to intonations of his voice, the movement ol 
very modestly priced. catch the tiny lame blown from the smolder- lips as he spoke, the lines of strength about the 
: ing wood-dust. She recalled that her com- mouth which had the trick of always leaving 
Obtainable in all seasonable colors as well panion had suggested equipping her with such her slightly perturbed. She was not afraid of } 
as black and white at the following well a fire-bag, but in her brief wanderings about him. But there was something about as 
camp there had seemed small use for it. And habitually barricaded eyes, the eyes that 
known institutions. now she would be without the protection and could be both honest and clear and yet retain 
comfort of fire. She would have to sleep alone a touch of hardness, which vaguely intim | 
in the forest. “ datcd her even while it vaguely stirred her 
She did not quail at the thought, but she And there had been times when she felt that 
was conscious of a small tightening of the he was in some way afraid of her, that during 
throat as she remembered the far-off wolf- all their days of intimate contact he had been 
howl and the shaggy-haired wanderer that had holding himself under a strong leash. Pet | 
thrust a nose into her berry hamper. So she haps, in his secret heart of hearts, he sti 
Abraham & Straus Brooklyn, N. Y. decided, even before stopping to eat and drink, hated her. Perhaps, remembering what her } 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Indianapolis, Ind. to make sure of her sleeping quarters. Yet it thoughtlessness had thrust upon him, he . 
. ReakeneGs, Senek: 0: x was not until she came to the upthrust roots nothing but contempt, generously concealed 
: ‘ , _ of a blow-down that she found a place that contempt, for her and her folly. 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co, Denver, Colo. seemed in any way suitable to her purpose. 
Dayton Co. Minneapolis, Minn. Under the protecting arms of these roots UT that she could not entirely believ' 
Emporium San Francisco, Cal. stood a narrow recess against which she could He had fought and toiled for her. He hae 
William Filene’s Sons Co. Boston, Mass. easily build her pukivan. When she had guarded and shielded her. He had bluntly 
Hess Brothers Allentown, Pa. walled and roofed this recess with as heavy respected those reservations which most mea 
Geo. Innes Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan. pine boughs as she was able to cut away with would have left unremembered. I endemess 
La Salle & Koch Co. Toledo. Ohio her knife, along it she made a bed of smaller she had not asked for, she had not dared to as ' 
: “ : , branches and moss, fortified by the knowledge for. He himself, she felt, had been afraid ot 
f F. & R. Lazarus Co. Columbus, Ohio that her den could be approached only from that, had abstained from it with all the 
National Hosiery Stores Co., New York City, N. Y. the front. .\nd this front, she decided, she strength of his will. And in that respect be 
J Samuels & Bro. Providence, R. I | could further protect with a screening of stood unlike any other man she had ever 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co. Cleveland, Ohio boughs, so placed as to shut her completely in known. He was bigger and nobler than all oo ' 
Weinstock Lubin & Co. Sacramento, Calif. from the night. rest of them. She needed his strength ¢ 
The twilight had deepened into night by the make her forget her own weaknesses. 
time her pukivan was completed. So, with her was alone in the night, and she could not 60.0" 
spear in her hand, she made her way down to a without his guidance. He had not failed her! 
small stream beyond a grove of poplars, where the past; and in the future, surely, he wow 
she drank deep of the running water. Then, not fail her. ; 
returning to her wind-break, she took one of She nested deeper in the rustling moss, Te’ | 
her partridges from the hamper and ate it suring herself that he would soon be out 2 
raw, saving the second bird for her breakfast. search of her, that he would find her and save 








When she had picked the bones clean she Continued on page 
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A New and Improved Model 


of the Famous Single-Six 


Ready 
January 1, 1924 
Tobe exhibited atall 


National Automo- 


bile Shows 


In the opinion of more than 30,000 
enthusiastic Single-Six owners, this 
famous Packard cannot be greatly 
improved. 


They see no opportunity for better- 
ment in the car which has established 
for the entire motor car industry a 
new high standard of fine car per- 
formance, of economy, of beauty, of 
motoring comfort. 


But it has been the unvarying policy of 
the Packard Company, for twenty-four 
years, steadily to improve its product. 


In pursuance of this practice, it is now 
our privilege to announce a new model 
of the Packard Single-Six, including 
many important new features and 
refinements. 


In the fundamentals of Single-Six engi- 
neering and manufacture, we agree that 
no desirable changes are possible. 


We recognize, however, in four-wheel 
brakes, an important advance in motor 
car design. 


In fact, Packard Straight-Eight was the 
first prominent American car to carry 
four-wheel brakes as regular equipment. 


From this time, all Packard cars will be 
equipped with four-wheel brakes. 


To insure greater durability, long life 
and economy of upkeep, the new 
Single-Six is provided with a newly 
designed and heavier transmission. It 
is exceptionally quiet and smooth 
in operation. 


Artillery type wheels of heavier 


construction contribute enhanced 
appearance. 


To make the battery most accessible, 
it has been located on the running 
board, as in the Straight-Eight, and 
enclosed in a theft-proof box. 


There are also several important refine- 
ments in regular equipment, including — 


Gasoline gauge on the instrument board; 


The use of adjustable window regula- 
tors on the rear windows of Sedans 
and Sedan-Limousines; 


The adoption of an efficient stop-light 
for all types; 
Larger steering wheel; 


A more beautiful instrument board, 
with walnut finish; 


An interior tonneau light for all open 
models. 


The brilliant beauty of design and color, 
which have made the Single-Six the 
most notable—and the most imitated- 

car on the market, remain unchanged. 


With these important improvements, 
the Packard Single-Six is, in our 
opinion, an even more outstanding 
value than in the past. 


PackArp Motor Car CompPANy 


2585 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, at Detroit 
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opens with Doors 


HE Winship is an Aristocrat; the only 


trunk of its kind. 
swinging doors. No 


It opens with easy 
heavy, floor-marring, 


rug-mussing halves to be pushed apart. 
Stands square in a corner, open or shut, sav- 


ing floor space. Its 


perfectly appointed 


sections and their contents are as instantly 


home. 


Sold by Brooks Brothers and Altman's in New York, 
and by one exclusive dealer in each city elsewhere 


$85 $100 $125 


$150 $200 $500 


W. W. Winsurr & Sons, Inc. 
808 Winship Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
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her She tranquilized herself with the 
thought of his resourcefulness, his stalwart 
pertinacity consoled with the conviction that 
he would patrol those lonely forest trails until 
he came upon some trace of her. For she, 
after all, was his one and only comrade. She 
even fell to wondering, as drowsiness crept 
over her, if he were missing her, if he were 
finding his wilderness hours more empty 
without her. And she fell asleep, warm with 
the thought that with the coming of light she 
might hear his friendly Aalloo along the hill- 
tops that engulfed her in their immensity. 

She woke early, startled by the strangeness 
of her surroundings, oppressed by a sense of 
deprivation which she could not quite define 
Then like a drenching wave the knowledge 
of her predicament broke over her and her 
teeth chattered in the morning chill as she 
emerged animal-like from her narrow-walled 
sleeping-lair. She sat on the needled ground 
staring listlessly at the checkered light of the 
rising sun above the valley mist. She sat 
there for a long time, staring across the hill 
tiers without the strength of will to rise to her 
feet, benumbed by the consciousness of her 
puniness in the midst of such uncharted im- 
mensities, devastated by the thought of her 
remoteness from all human contact. Nothing 
in all her earlier career had prepared her for 
isolation such as that. It was like death ir 
life. And without companionship she could 
not go on, she could have no wish to go on. 
Yet the only companionship that could come 
to her, she remembered, was Grimshaw’s 
And if he was to find her, if they were ever to 
meet again, she still had her part to play in 
that effort. 


LOWLY she rose to her feet, with her teeth 

set. She went down to the stream and 
washed and drank. Then she returned to 
the pukivan and devoured the remaining par- 
tridge, after which she ate what was left of 
her raspberries. Fortified by this meal, she 
set about planning her next move. As she had 
no knowledge of her whereabouts, or the 
whereabouts of their camp, she nursed a 
dread against blind travel in any one direc- 
tion, knowing that every step might be taking 
her further and further away from deliver- 
ance. There was no need to starve to death 
at such a season, for even though her bow 
failed to bring down a rabbit or a waterfowl 
during the day she could live on berries and 
birch-buds and rush-roots. And if need be, 
by carefully marking her trails of exploration, 
she could return to the pukivan which had 
already seen her safely through the might. 
She could thicken and strengthen its walls and 
make it practically impervious to weather and 
marauder. And if Grimshaw did not get to 
her before the end of the second day, she 
could fashion a fire-drill, as her camp-mate 
had once done, or find quartz from which she 
could strike sparks with her knife-back. Then 
she could go to the different hilltops and set 
signal-fires alight, signal-fires which could 
be seen for miles around. And that surely 
would bring some answering signal from the 
man seeking her through the night. That 
surely would bring to her listening ears the 
halloo which would float in to her as the 
sweetest music ever sounded. 

So she tightened her belt and gathered up 
her belongings and started out on her journey. 
She was methodical about it all, carefully 
marking the site of her bivouac, carefully 
leaving a periodic tree-blaze behind her as she 
went, carefully piling a cairn of stones where 
a tree trunk was not near by to scar with her 
knife. At times she stopped at a higher point 
along her path and called and called again 
through the morning quietness. But she re- 
membered Grimshaw’s injunction about al- 
ways, under such circumstances, trending 
toward the lower land. So she shunned the 
upward slopes as much as possible and 
worked her way along the deeper valley bot- 
toms. When she came to a noisy brook stud- 
ded with rocky pools she studied one of these 
pools and saw fish darting about in its amber 
depths. They were not large fish, but she 
knew that she would need food before the day 
was over. So she once more followed the 
course of the stream, hoping to find a point 
where she could divert it by building a dam of 
stones. 


UT in her search for this she stumbled on a 

small beaver pond, without, however, any 
sign of beaver still living in it. So she made 
her way to the dam of mud and sticks and 
laboriously tore a vent in the barrier that held 
back the water. She stood with spear poised 
as the water rushed through the opening 
Again and again she struck at the white-bel- 
lied bodies of fish as they went hurtling past 
her, But each and every stroke was a failure 
It was not until the pond was drained and she 
beheld half a dozen finned bodies struggling 
helplessly in the muddy shallows that she 
realized an ample supply of food had still been 
given to her Each of these fish she killed and 
captured, after which she dressed and washed 
them, packing the largest in her hamper and 
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stringing the remainder toget! 

them high in a jack-pine, knowing only y, 

well that a mink or marten or wolverine woul 

very quickly rob her of her store if left within 

reach of such hungry prowlers, i 

So she took up her journey again, fortified 
by the knowledge of her own resour, efulne ; 
reassured by the thought that she had th, 
power of obtaining food for herself But ak " 

with food, she remembered, shi must "iis 
fire. And before she could: have fire she mys 
have quartz or flint or pyrite So she fol 
lowed the brook that sang beside her. per 
suaded that it would lead to some Teel 
waterway where she would find gravel-beds 

It was rough going, at times, and che 
realized she had been injudicious in letting 
her rabbit-skin leggings and moccasin. 
get wet through. She could feel the d 
of the moistened fur and hide on her < 
leaving her feet disturbingly tender, 
she saw, to her added consternation, that 
holes were appearing in her moccasin soles 
But she kept on, solacing herself with the 
promise that she could cure the marten-s 
in her hamper and with it patch her shredd 
footwear. And she could procure fresh stock 
ings, if need be, by shooting a couple of rab- 
bits and wrapping the green pelts about her 
feet, to shape themselves there inside her 
tightly laced moccasins and to keep her 
protected for at least another three d: 
When her brook widened to a reedy pool 
approached it in silence and studied jt \ 
care, warned by a splash that some amphil 
was sporting along its surface. She was ri 
warded, a minute later, by catching sight of 
a muskrat swimming along the rush-lined 
shore. So she quietly unslung her bow and 
fitted an arrow to the string 

She shot carefully, at short range, sending 
the arrow through the short furred neck 
Yet she had to wade hip-deep through the soit 
bottomed bank-mud before she could recover 
her arrow and her quarry. She did not stop to 
skin the wet body, but stowed it away in her 
hamper, to be disposed of later Muskrats 
she remembered, were eaten with relish by 
Indians. And she was now little more than an 
Indian. 

She plodded on again, troubled more th 
ever by the tenderness of her feet — Sh 
stopped, from time to time, to drink from thi 
brook, and once she stopped to dig bulrust 
roots, which she washed and ate raw as she 
walked. She saw few signs of life. The silence 
of the valley oppressed her. And her spirits 
rose as the wooded hills above her widened and 
flattened and her quietened brook merged into 
a brawling and noisy stream that went churn 
ing and whitewatering over gravelly shallows 
It was a stream she had never seen before. 
About it she could find no sign of a tami 
trail. But its movement and its briskn 
consoled her. It made her feel less alone 
the world. 
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HE worked her way down its occa 
small rapids, searching along their edg 
her essential fragment of flint or quartz She 
even caught up some of the dry stones about 
her feet, striking them oblique blows with her 
knife-back. But from none of them coul 
she obtain the spark that she needed 5 
when she came to a quieter reach of 
stream she waded out into the shallow wat 
remembering that both quartz and py 
were heavy and likely to bed lowest in a ch 
nel such as that. She grubbed and puddle 
along the shallows, like a clam-digger, peering 
down at the worn fragments of rock as she 
held them to the light Then she dug stil 
deeper determined to find any heavier-b 
pebbles that lay there. When her crooke 
fingers brought up three or four bean-shaped 
objects that shone yellow in the sunlight she 
gave a gasp of relief She had found, she felt. 
some fragments of iron pyrites. She noted the 
heaviness of these bean-shaped metallic peb- 
bles, and the dulled luster of the rounded 
corners. She remembered what Grimsh 
had once told her about pyrites sometimes D& 
ing spoken of as “‘fool’s gold.” And she cot 
quite see the reason for it, she acknowlec 
as she grubbed and puddled about for 
larger fragment of her fire-bearing comp 
She was successful, at last, bringing up to 
light a large yellow crystal with abraded e 
angled like a moose-horn and almost the 
of her thumb. And this, she felt sure, woul’ 
be large enough for striking. ; 
Yet, when she carried it to the bank 4 
held it up to the sun to dry, she was 4 
































impressed by the luster of the metal. a 
fire was the one thing on which her mind was 


set. So she sat down and held the metal frag: 
ment between her thumb and forefinger, Te" 
ing on her knee, and struck it repeated slant 
ing blows with her knife-back. She found, “ 
her disappointment, that no sparks flew from 
it. She even saw. to her annoyance, that the 
metal was much softer than iron pyrites. — 
impressionable and malleable, for where “A 
knife-back had struck the worn edges > 
had left slight bruises in the bright yellow 
(Continued on page 
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t responds to your slightest 
move—yet holds the figure firm! 


OR ease and comfort, freedomand grace, firm hold 


and perfect mold in a corset--there is nothing 
that can take the place of Kentastic, knitted elastic. 


Here is the same unvarying quality, the same even 
strength and lasting resiliency that for more than 
half a century has made this famous fabric frst 
choice of America’s leading physicians in ana- 
tomical cases. 

Kencastic, knitted elastic, is surgical elastic —made 
in several weights and in beautiful designs and 
delicate pastel colorings for the finer productions of 
America’s best corset manufacturers. 

Remember: In elastic corsets, it must be knitted 
elastic—Kentastic. Nothing else will do. 

Tames R. Kenprick Co., INc. (Department I) 


Germantown, Pumapetputa —205 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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rface. So she turned it over in her hand. try 
ing it with the point of her knife. She stared 
down at the mark which her knife had.made 
in the metal, she stared down at it with per- 
plexed and narrowing eyes. And then she 
understood 

It was gold, pure gold. What she held in her 
hand was a nugget of native gold, the same 
gold that in a far-off world she had once worn 
as rings and chains and bracelets. As to that, 
she knew, there could no longer be any mis- 
take. There, in the heart of the wilderness, 
he had found gold. Already, with her own 
bare hand, she had dug up enough of it to 
make a dozen watch-cases, rings for a hundred 
And that was not an atom compared 
to what must lie about her. If it was in one 
place, it would be in another. The promise 
was that the entire stream-bed would be yel 
low with it. And she knew what men had 
suffered and endured for such gold as this. 
She knew that it meant wealth to the finder, 
exorbitant wealth, ridiculous wealth 


lingers. 


I Tr MEANT wealth, that was to say, in most 

But in this case it meant nothing. It 
was of no value to her. It was, in fact, a dis 
appointment, for above all things she wanted 
pyrites, a precious spark or two that might 
fall into dried moss, to be blown into a flame 
against shredded birchbark, to be nursed and 
fed into a camp-fire, so that in the end she 
might have a bed of coals over which to broil 
her fish and satisfy her hunger and dry her 
damp clothing. It was not a gift; it was a 
mockery. She had asked for pyrites, for 
quartz, for flint. And all she had found was 
gold, ironically useless gold. 

Yet it was metal, she remembered, and 
there were many things for which they needed 
metal. Out of such stuff, she knew, her camp- 
mate could make buttons and rivets and 
buckles, spoons and arrow-heads, hinges and 
mack-chisels It was a metal incredibly 
ductile, unimaginably malleable. They might 
even find enough of it to fashion the frying-pan 
of which the Vv were so sorely in need. And she 
stopped in the midst of storing her nuggets 
away in one corner of her hamper, to smile 
at the thought of a frying-pan of pure gold. 
She could keep it well burnished, and_ it 
would cook their river fish to a turn. That 
yellow metal for which men slaved and 
fought and died might become something 
more than ornamental. It might even be- 
come useful. 

So she marked the spot where she had 
found the placer nuggets by building a cairn 
of stones on the stream bank, well above the 
high-water mark. She made it a big cairn, 
discernible from every side. And as she 
started on her way again she looked back at 
it, from time to time, to make sure it could 
be seen by the casual eye. But she forgot 
about it before she had traveled far, for a bend 
in the stream confronted her with an overilow 
swamp fringed with rush and willow. And 
along the edges of its watery center she made 
out a flock of mallard noisily feeding. So she 
strung her bow and crept up on them with 
infinite caution. She hid patiently in a blind 
of rushes while they rose and wheeled and 
returned to their feeding. And one of 
her arrows buried itself in a heavy drake 
before the startled flock finally rose and 
circled off. 


Cases 


ER need for fire, however, only increased 

with the acquisition of this additional 
food. So she kept testing the stream-side peb- 
bles as she went. Then she sat down, footsore 
and weary, and listlessly took up a fragment of 
mottled quartz that lay between her heels. 
She looked at it for an idle moment or two 
and then struck at it indifferently with her 
knife-back. 

She cried aloud, the next moment, for dis- 
tinctly she had seen a small spark of fire fly 
from its rough edge. And she forgot her 
weariness in the sudden revival of spirits 
brought about by the knowledge that a camp 
fire was no longer an impossibility. But before 
she could have that, she knew, she must have 
wood, and wood in abundance. So after a 
careful scrutiny of her surroundings she de- 
cided to leave the stream and cross the wide 
lowland on her left to where the further hills 
were thick-wooded with spruce and _ birch. 
There, she remembered, she might come upon 
a patch of cranberries. But as she advanced 
into this tangled level she found the going 
more difficult than she had expected. Shrub- 
willow barred her way and the ground became 
spongy under her feet. But she pushed on, 
picking a trail where the marsh-grass grew 
thickest. 

She realized, when she came to small tus- 
socks islanded by mucky-bottomed pools, 
that she was in the midst of a northern mus 
keg. She thought, at first, of turning back, 
but she could see the higher woodlands before 
her and the worst of her journey already 
seemed over. So she pushed on, seeking for a 
footing along the soggy tundra which grew 
spongier and spongier under her guarded 
steps. Instead of walking, she was finally 
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compelled to leap from hum: 
of wire grass, to veer from taining willow. 
clump to willow-clump, stepping over Open 
water which bubbled with marsh-gas at the 
weight of her body. ad 

She stooped over one of these blac 
bottomed pools and tested it with 
spear-handle. The wooden shaft, she found 
sank into the ooze as far as she could reach 
with it, sank into it with no promise of coming 
into contact with anything solid This filled he: 
with a momentary small horror that sharpened 
her eagerness for solid ground under hes oo 
She knew, as she started forward again, tha: 
she could get none too soon out of that float 
ing and bubbling quagmire which was more 
treacherous than open and honest waterways 
Her advance even took on a touch of the fran. 
tic, her close-bound hamper pounding on her 
shoulders as she leaped and dodged from 
sedge-tuft to sedge-tuft. With another 
hundred feet, she could see, she would be 
safely on wooded ground. 

But she was less deliberate, by this time 
in her choice of stepping-spots. She landed 
on a larger island of turf which subsided slowly 
under her weight, as a raft might. She could 
feel it go down, sickeningly, as she ran across 
it. And as it went she leaped from it to 4 
smaller hummock which seemed to dissolye 
like a melting chocolate mousse under the 
impact of her feet. She went floundering 
down through it, knee-deep in the ooze which 
blackened with her struggles as she fought t 
release herself. That ooze received her ané 
held her in its velvety softnesses, drawing he: 
deeper inch by inch as she fought to free herseli 
from it. 

Then terror took possession of her. Her 
wolf-skin cap fell from her head in ber 
struggles. She shouted aloud as she gave way 
to wildness, lashing the muck with her flailing 
arms and churning it with her foolish! 
struggling legs. But slowly, inch by inch, she 
continued to sink. She went down until she 
was thigh-deep, waist-deep, in a batter that 
sucked at her as greedily as quicksand might 
have done. And her struggles against it re 
sulted in nothing more than exhaustion. % 
she rested there, panting, forlornly trying t 
marshal her scattered lines of reason : 
rested, momentarily passive, with the ch 
marsh-liquid rising almost — impercepti 
along her heaving body, rising slowly, r 
by rib, but rising inexorably. And she 
that the end, whatever it might be, cou 
remain long an uncertainty. 
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ER eye fell on the end of her spear-shaft 

which she had dropped in the struggl 
That, too, was slowly going below the suria 
So she withdrew it from the sucking batter 
Reaching out with it, she was able to pel 
closer to her body the floating island of tur 
through which her feet had _ first broke 
Across this she placed her arms. But whe 
she attempted to impose her weight on itt 
sodden mass invariably sank. It support 
her shoulders, however, so that she could k 
forward without being sucked entirely wu 
the surface. And when she held the end of ! 
spear-shaft in her outstretched right hand 
found that she could just reach a dun 
willow on a soil-knoll ten feet in front of her 
She anchored the lashed spear-head in a cr 
between the willow-withes, and on testing " 
found that it held true. It held in place as> 
pulled and tugged on it, slowly working 
way through the sucking muck toward ! 
knoll. 

She had not the strength to pull herself ir 
But her shaft was a life-line which kept her 
in touch with something stable. And inch 
inch she maneuvered her way toward 1 
willow-clump. By the time she had cas 
at the withes with her muddy fingers she fou 
an approach to solidity in the slime under he: 
feet. She rested her tired body on the r 
bound knoll. When suficient strength ! 
turned to her she dragged herself, first by 
freed foot and then by the other, still furt 
up out of the slime. With her body 
forward the tangled wire-grass ° 
made a supreme effort to get free But 
liberate one foot meant the imprisonment 
another. So she was compelled to hook 
spear-head into a still more distant clumy 
willows, take a fresh hold on the shaft, 2) 
pull with all her strength. Slowly, reluctant 
the engulfing muck yielded its clasp, relea 
her, left her free to clamber up on the t 
willow-stalks and lie there drinking 
breaths of reviving air. ee 

She rested until she felt a chill creeping! 








across 














spear-shaft as a support. as a ] 
harpoon to link her with anyt! 
Through the remaining dan! 
muskeg she fought her way, 
to breathe until she had left 
bog behind her and she was a! 
self exhausted upon a slope of gray cat! 
across which the afternoon § 
slanted its yellow beams. 
(Continued on page 72 
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Fine people, fine clothes, fine homes, fine times flash into mind when 
eyes turn to this Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan. 





stra A creation of grace and charm. A Wilson built body of exquisite 
fe lines and beautiful curves, finished entirely in serviceable black. 
Inside, a deep-cushioned haven of warm, cozy comfort, done in long 
grain Spanish upholstery. Doors both front and rear to make it easy for 
any occupant to enter or leave without crawling over seats or feet. 








nt of Greatest of all features is its marvelous Willys-Knight engine, which 
testi actually improves with use! Great power tuned to a whisper! Great 
meee f economy in gasoline, oil and up-keep. No valves to grind. Carbon 
lie literally aids compression. Owners report 50,000 miles and more 


without need of a single engine adjustment. 


All previous notions of closed car values seem dwarfed and ancient 
when you come face to face with the Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan— 
every inch the car for your money! 





Willys-Overland, Inc.,Toledo,O. Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





rm ta | Other models: 5-pass. Touring $1175, 2-pass. Roadster $1175, 7-pass. Touring $1325, 5-pass. 
, Coupe-Sedan De Luxe $1550, 5-pass. Sedan $1795, 7-pass. Sedan $1995. All prices 
f. o. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
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She lay there for a long time, indifferent 
to the slime that encased her, indifferent to 
her wet clothing, indifferent to the lengthen 
ing shadows cast by the yellow sunlight. 
But the returning chill that crept through her 
stiffened body reminded her of the need for 
action, of the need for the fire she must make 
before nightfall So she staggered to her feet, 
dragging her mud-covered hamper and quiver, 
her bog-stained bow and spear, after her. She 
climbed past willow and alder until she came 
to stunted jack-pine and then to clean-floored 
groves of poplar and birch and spruce. She 
stopped before a rocky barrier from which a 
spring went tumbling down between mossy 
boulders. From this spring she drank deep. 
Then she took her knife from its moose-hide 
sheath, and the fragment of quartz from 
her hamper, cleaning them on a handful of 
caribou-moss and leaving them in the sun to 
dry. And while they dried she searched and 
found a dead tree-trunk, at the core of which 
she discovered quantities of the powdery punk 
she required for her ends. Then she gathered 
dry moss and equally dry bark from fallen 
birches, which she shredded tine. Then she 
circled about the neighboring wood-slopes, 
carrying twigs and branches and tugging dry 
timbers to the shelter of a high-shouldered 
rock against which she had decided to build 
her second pukivan. When she saw she had all 
the wood she required she prepared a layer of 
twigs and branches, spread out her punk-dust 
and shredded birchbark on a flat stone and 
took up her knife and quartz-fragment. 

Her first blow sent a small spark into the 
waiting punk, but it went out as it fell. So 
she struck still harder, until small showers of 
fiery particles fell into the dust. But each 
time they failed to bring fire, blow as hard as 
she might on the scattering dust. So, after 
resting a minute or two, she deepened her 
punk layer and struck a more vicious slanting 
blow on her quartz-edge heavier spark 
flew into the waiting powder, nested there, 
crowned itself with a tiny spiral of smoke as 
she blew on it. She covered that smoking 
fragment with a deeper pinch of powder, 
fanned it with her breath, saw the smoke 
reissue from its blanketing small hillock, 
nursed it as a jewel-setter nurses a precious 
stone, fed it with shredded bark, and saw it 
smolder higher and finally break into a tioy 
flame. And with that flame she knew that she 
had conquered. Alone and unaided, by her 
own human wit, she had achieved the trans- 
forming gift of fire, she had emerged from the 
prehistoric into the modern. 

By nightfall she had washed and dried her 
clothing, had built and bedded down her wind 
break, and had dressed and roasted her mal 
lard. After restoring her strength with a sub 
stantial meal, she washed and scraped and 
smoked her animal skins over her camp-fire, 
knowing that she could no longer go without 
material for the mending of her moccasins. 
And when utter weariness put an end to her 
labors she added fresh wood to her fire, crept 
into the shelter of her wind-break, covered her 
tired body with an aromatic mattress of pine- 
branches, and fell asleep, with her weapons at 
her side. That sleep was both deep and 
dreamless, and out of it, at sunrise, she 
awakened with an indeterminate feeling of 
depression which ebbed away from her, how 
ever, as she listened to the singing of a white 
crowned bunting from a nearby spruce-tree 


RIMSHAW, impatient to complete the 

roofing of his storeroom, paid little atten 
tion to Claire’s absence. He worked solemnly 
and unceasingly, unconscious of the passing 
of time, startled to find, when he looked up, 
that the afternoon sun was already low in the 
west. He stopped short at the discovery that 
so little of the day was left, vaguely depressed 
by the quietness about him. 

He revived the hearth-fire, with a frown of 
perplexity on his weathered face. Then he 
ventured along the river-trail as far as his 
first fish-traps, scanning the higher land for 
some sign of his returning camp-mate. He 
even climbed to the first muskeg, cupping his 
hands and calling aloud through the twilight 
as he went. But no answering call came to 
him through the cooling woodland shadows. 

He made his way morosely back to camp, 
struggling to revive his drooping spirits with 
the belief that he would find her there beside the 
fire. And when he found she had not returned, 
he argued with himself that her excursion had 
been an unexpectedly rewarding one, that she 
would come back overladen and belated, with 
her habitual small smile of triumph lighting 
up the weariness of her tanned face. She would 
come back, hungry and eager, companionable 
yet quiet-eyed, ardent yet strangely com- 
posed, and the gloom would go out of the 
evening silences and desolation would vanish 
from his cabin. 

He waited for another hour, eating cursorily 
between his repeated visits to the cabin door. 
When he finally looked out and saw that night 
was falling over the black-valleyed forest he 
became genuinely alarmed. He tied his knife 
and fire-bag to his moose-hide belt, put on his 
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wolf-skin cap and outer hunting-jacket of 
caribou, looped his bow and Spear across ms 
shoulder, and started out in search of his 
missing companion. 

He knew, by this time, that something wa 
amiss. He had no definite knowledge of the 
direction in which she had wandered. He h F 
no light to help him in trailing her through 
the wilderness. But he consoled himself with 
the claim that she could not have penetrated 
far into that ferra incognita of the wooded 
hinterland, that she must be somewhere Withir 
hearing. So he called, from time to time, with 
the strength of his lungs, stopping and strain- 
ing his ears for some echoing faint call out a 
the silence. Once, a bobcat screamed within 
a biscuit-toss of where he stood. And again 
a wolf barked back an answering cry from 
beyond the lower reaches of the river, ‘But he 
caught no sound of the one voice he most 
wanted to hear. 

But he did not give up. He struggled on 
from divide to divide, from hilltop to hilltop, 
calling and listening as he went. On a balder 
height of land he even stopped to build a fire 
hoping that this might serve as a guiding light 
to any one wandering about the lower levels. 
He waited until the fire burned low again, his 
hopes subsiding with the flames. Then he 
tightened his belt and started on again 
studying the stars over his head and making 
a mental note of each change of direction as 
he altered the line of his advance. He went 
on, until he saw the first opal glimmer of light 
along the eastern horizon. Then he turned 
wearily back toward his riverside camp, once 
more struggling to console himself with the 
belief that the familiar gray-clad figure would 
be there when he returned, would be waiting to 
fling this deadening weight of despair from his 
shoulders. 





HE sun was up by the time he had fought 

his way back to the cabin under the cliff 
Its low walls took on a look of strangeness in 
the early light, a look of aloofness which shar 
pened into desolation as he staggered in 
through the cabin door and saw that Claire 
had not returned. 

He sat down on the ax-hewn doorstep, say- 
ing her name over again and again, moaningly, 
as his mind busied itself with tabulating the 
different possible calamities which might have 
overtaken her. Then he slumped forward, 
with his head in his hands, shaken by the 
thought that through his carelessness he had 
lost her. A treble call from the river brought 
him to his feet at a bound. When that call 
was repeated he saw that it was nothing more 
than the shrill cry of a blue jay. In it was 
even a note of mockery which angered him. 

So he pulled himself together, with an effort 
He coerced himself to calmness, deliberately 
cooking and eating his breakfast and remind- 
ing himself that to accomplish his ends he 
must conserve his strength. And _ having 
eaten, he surrendered to the brief luxury of 
resting for ten minutes on the sun-warmed 
sand outside his cabin. He told himself that 
it must be for only ten minutes. But his eyes 
drooped and the toxins of fatigue dulled his 
brain. He fell asleep, without knowing it 
and when he awoke dreaming that he had 
heard Claire’s voice calling to him he started 
up in alarm. He had slept for three hours. too 
exhausted to remember the task confronting 
him. : 

‘T must find her—I must find her!” he kept 
muttering to himself as he thrust a supply 
pemmican and smoked meat into his ht 
pockets, took up his weapons, and once 
started out on the open trail. He had the 
advantage of daylight this time, and he ¢ 
plainly see her moccasin marks in the loo 
soil as he followed the path she had taken tht 
day before. He could see where she ha 
stopped to drink, where she had stepped aside 
to pick raspberries, where she had clubbe 1 
killed two partridge in the heart of a bracken 
patch. t 











more 








He found himself fortified by ts 
evidence of her ability to supply herself wit! 
food. But his optimism withered away 
studied the bear-tracks so perplexingly 2 
mingled with the moccasin prints, to Te\ 
again as he followed her trail out on a nar 
plateau and about a blue lake into Cedi 
floored groves of spruce. , 

Clearly he read where she had encountere 
and wounded and trailed a marten. An _ 
equal definiteness he could decipher, along the 
path she had taken, the precise point where 
she had hesitated and stared about, plainly 
conscious of the fact that she no longer knew 
the way home. Then he lost her trail, lost e 
completely, where she had crossed a series 
rocky ridges. 4 

But he did not give up. He searched unt 
darkness overtook him, and camped inte 
open, and resumed his search at the earie, 
break of day. When he came toa dump? 
white birch he wedged as wide a section of 
bark as he could from one of the larger trees, 
shaping and binding it in the 








form of a huge 
os 3 , sed 
megaphone. This horn, he found, ampli j 
his voice many times, and again and aga J 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Did he have a right to suspect her? 


UNBAR was in a terrible state of mind. He was worried 
sick about his wife. He was madly in love with her and 
she had been acting very strangely during the past several months. 
The thing that troubled him most was that she now responded 
very reluctantly to his affectionate advances. She wouldn’t 
even let him kiss her. The whole state of affairs was driving 
him mad. He suspected everything. And, yet, he alone was to 
blame. 
* a * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And not only closest friends but wives and hus- 
bands dodge this one subject. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been. in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine. odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe.and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as 2 safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Arthur 
(Continued 
during his wandering, he put it to his lips and 
halloed through the forest stillnesses. But 
no answering call came back to him. So he 
took up the search again, beating systemati 
cally back and forth, threshing through the 
forest for some sign of the lost trail. 
IS food gave out, at the end of the third 
day, and he was compelled to divert 
a stream and capture what fish he could from 
the half-emptied brook-bed. On the fourth 
day he brought down a rabbit with his bow 
And on the fifth day, when he came to a noisy 
stream boiling down over fan-shaped rapids 
he turned eastward along its course and came 
unexpectedly on the stone cairn which Claire 
had built beside its bank. 

That brought new life to him. He dropped 
to his hands and knees and studied the sand, 
the soil, the moss-patches through which the 
moccasined feet had passed. He followed the 
broken trail down through patches of shrub 
willow He saw where it advanced to the 
edge of a muskeg. He noticed the sunken foot 
prints, still filled with marsh-water. And his 
heart sank as he saw that those footprints led 
only in one direction. He could see where she 
had hesitated and turned momentarily back 
on the soggy tundra. He could see where she 

| had so frantically leaped from hummock to 
hummock, where she had veered from willow 
| clump to willow-clump, even where she had 


tested marshy islets with her spear-shaft. And 
when he found he could advance no further in 
that bubbling quagmire he beheld telltale 
fragments of Wire-grass floating on the 
open pool water And lying sodden against 
a small sedge-hummock he caught sight 
a wolf-skin turban 


Hee went out o him as he saw t 
knew in that black moment, the 
that day 

the horror that he had been unwilling to 


torn 





ol 


He 
lear 
he had been unable to face, 


by day 





| 
articulate. She was lost to him. For all 
time no matter what the-turns of des‘iny 
| might be, through the useless days or the 
empty vears that tretched ahead o 
he was los to him 
He could not reach the cap of wet skin 
with his hand and he dare not advance 
further along that quaking bog. So he was 


compelled to reach for the sodden gray tur 





ban with his spear-end 
He shock the water from it and turned it 
over in his hand He held it there, staring 
at it for a long time. He noticed the ptar 
feather that had been stitched into 
de of it. It still carried a forlorn air of 








iuntines He remembered her smile as she 

udded that touch of ornament to her 
head-gear Here's where I show the white 
feather he had said with a laugh. He re 
alled, also, her equally companionable laugh 
as she had sat decorating her moccasins with 
dyed porcupine quills This, I suppose,” 


he had said as she held the worked moose 

















: sting : 
| hide up before her scrutinizing eyes, “is reall Phey had found it inaccessible. And toes 
the birth of art from it would be no easy matter. 
B that, now, all belonged to the past, to His first decision was to leave a letter 
the irrecoverable past explanation in his cabin, addressed * res 
Ile stood, clutching at a willow-withe, with It May Concern.” But on_ second thoug 
his eyes closed. Then he took a great breath he saw little use in any such messa 
ind turned away. His mouth was grim as he pictured it as lying there, molderin 
| folded the banded fur up and put it in his dampness, paling into nothingness W 
pocket. He had lost her. He was alone. For passing of time. It concerned only 
all time, after that, he would have to face now, whether he won or lost (nd w 
life alone, inexpressibly alone or losing, he could not sce that it woul 
When Grimshaw went back to his cabin in much difference to him 
the river-cove at the end of the next day, he To be continued in Februar 4 
| 
| 
| 
| y 
, P ? ; . ao 
Where are you going? An impertinent question! Not 
at all. For it seems, is going sonte- 
hey lo th nushine, or th Vorth tor 
tater s ports. int any sort of practical 
advice as to where to go, or vhy, or ho ou ret 
it from Miss Ade Snapp, who hd 
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found the hearth cold and th 
dead, he saw as he stirred the 
fire that had once burned in his own heart 

e ate a savorless meal, slept the deep | 
of exhaustion, and awoke to 


re out. It y 
hes, dead as +} 


of his traps, carried in an unexpected amo 
of flesh and furs, and stopped suddenly 
the midst of his work to demand for whom » 
what he was laying up such hs 
necessary stores. 
awakened to the 
changed for him. 

He wandered  disconsolately 
cabin, oppressed by its quietness He stopp 
short before the small earthenware 
that held Claire's hand-soap. It 


altogether 
It was only slowly k 
extent to which life } 






about 
Vesy 
He had leeched the wood-ashes and mix¢ 


the lye with rendered animal-fat and solidif, 
that emulsion with ground pipestone 


tine as talc, from a cut-bank on the lower river 


He had even scented it with the oil of pounde 
wintergreen leaves 

rough cake and sniffed at it he found son 
thing faintly feminine ; 


nd 


emanating from 


HAT bitter-sweet aroma prompted him 

turn to Claire’s garments that hung 
their o der vy wooden pegs along the wall. H 
touched the soft rabbit-skin and doe-s 
with his hands. He lifted the folds of th 
up to his face. Beyond the vague creosot 
aroma that clung to them he could smell 
subtler perfume, the fragrance of the 
young body that had worn them, that } 
left with them something poignant 
cious, something unimaginably myst. 

It would be impossible, hx 
ized, to live in the midst of 
Instead of being a consolation, they 
prove a mockery. They would stand a nev 





suddenly r 


ending reminder of what had _ been lost 
of his life, of the emptiness that surrou 
him And there was nothing, now, to | 


him to this wilderness camp 
had that frailer lost body to think of. He 

only his own meaningless life to gamble wit 
And since the winning or losing invol 
only his own fate, he would hurl him 
against The Barrier and see if he could t 
through to civilization And if T 
flung him back he would stake his last t 
on the river and let it carry him thro 
unknown, toward the great Bay where 
men sometimes trafficked. He would ha 
what was left his life to get out of 
wilderness that had grown hateful to hin 
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E WOULD have to travel light, he k 

just as he would have to be prepare 
defeat There were reasons more substant 
than superstition why generation after ge 
tion of Red-men, who so sedulously par 
out their hunting-grounds, had been held! 
from this untraversed corner of the Nort 
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, awe a purposeles 
day. From force of habit he made + ae 3 


seemed a 
symbol of his wilderness ichievement He 
had made that soap for her with his own hands 


And as he took up the 


He no longer 
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pressed contempt; she 
re stomach and swarmed 
ly swaying limb. Near 
ip, grasped the branch 
: magnificent bravado, 
| far out and captured the truant 








regained | lance and looked down 
Liry pt 

rd lik ye ask you, Mister James Law 
she cried with biting scorn, “who got 
r kite 1 I'd like to ask you who 
raid to clir tree? Finding’s keeping, 

r James Lawrence 
She kneeled down until could grip with 
1d the branch she was standing on and 
I t dexterity, the kite in the 


with grea 


dropped as lightly as a monkey 





r ! 
circle of her admirers. 
She faced James Lawrence. *Praid-cat! 
| witheringly ‘Now you go home 
ybe in a week or two Tll give you your 
maybe never 
{don't know exactly what happened, | was 
II standing on th itside of the circle, but 
e an impression that “ Mister James 


into himself like a scorched 
lower lip trembled pite 
did had an instantaneous 


vrence shrunk 
tle and that hi 
dy. Whatever he 





t upon his opponent, for she shifted her 
giance with haste that was, to 
she said hastily, and 

his hands. Her voice was 

. ight of his sorrow was 
rable to her She whirled upon her 


looking at? he demande 
They | unable to answer 

Well, you get out of here!’ she continued 

‘Get out, every last one of you. Vil 

jur papas for teasing a poor little boy.” 


fF Ra 


ver male 
rrighteously insulted logic 
attempt at 


seem 


they regarded her with the 
anger of the 
discretion overcame 
They shrank 
insouciance. 
the corner paused and the more 
turous made faces. Once hidden behind 


yment 


lous open mouthed 





mind before 






nh a poor 


they 





walls, in an ostrich-like security, 
issolved in taunting cries. 

I thought that their destroyed ideal was on 
point of pemen ins r them, but she chanze:d 

1 anc ed her nose 
in licl every one of ‘em,” she said 
rgely, “and they know it. Girls ¢ ilways 
iy this time, the small boy, his kite under 


had placidly continued his interrupted 
I dling along the south side 
juare close to the houses in the man 

i the ee or 

I found myself a with this extraordinary 





lone 
her 


her 
light of battle 


dust 


races of 


> exception of 
there were no 
1dventure, nor did the 
er shine in her eyes, they were de 
veditative and kindly fell into 
her. I don’t know why. I sup 
because we were both going the 
¢ TI was fascinated by the 


some on 


te ng 
rckings 









id becar 
































V lexibility of the female nature. 
Is he your brother?” [ asked. 
nodded her head contemptuously at 
. - figure of her late adversary. 
Hin wouldn't have a brother. Boys are 
ce. I have a sister either. That's 
¢ rence, phd they’re always bully 
It’s a shame—I won't stand it.” 
ed to see no inconsistency in her last 
tements. She lowered her voice re 
ly. “He’s going to be a priest, you 
ul they have to study when they're 
be a priest. Are you going to be a 
‘ id been asked, I suppose, 
. pectacle 
a, in explorer,” I retorted, 
O “Be i I’m an Episcopalian.” 
yes, said vaguely and with some 
mental twist I could not follow, “1 
W about them. They have carriages.” 
' Ike l along the square in the direction 
ral. She seemed to have put the 
si a few minutes before entirely 
nead she was also unaffectedly 
Ta pe who had just expressed 
\ pt tor the male sex. 
: I house er there?” she asked, 
NUN to ¢ e ay from the oki lral 
Phat ive. W tte do you 
. , ul 1 reluctance to the 
: rict | blocks south. I 
‘Iw lren and all Phila 
[ks vuld impress this girl 
ah l ly IT had impressed her 
: . \ breath of coolness 
0 
vintedly Then I 
g 1 Fe 
‘ he steps of 





tooped, 
exactly lik 


lool 


e its hund 





Ing ¢ 
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siery 


from pase Jo) 


1 was at a loss for a reply. “What's your 
name?” I asked 

‘Marta Glennen. Umt She raised her 
head suddenly ‘You've heard of my father 

he’s Mister Glennen the Honoeral ile 
Dennis Glennen. He cleans all the streets 

I had heard of ** Mister” Glennen, but noth 
ing favorable 

‘Oh, | come here often,” | called up to her 


‘Tl see you soon.” But it was twenty-four 
years before | did 


She went on up the I 


steps. | recall now, so 
it must have made “at IMpression upon me, 
how straight and slender and like a willow 
wand she wa \ determined, prow | little girl 





at the end 
tovether 


ttwenty 


brought us again; m 


Ft WAS ‘Torfanty who, 
four year 


without the slightest idea that Marta Glen 
denning, who had her name up in electric 
letters on Broadway and was looked upon a 
the find of that season, was the little girl who 
had started to steal James Lawrence's kite 
and then had changed her mind 
Torfanty wanted me especially to meet | 

I was in New York for a few days and ha | 
dined with him and afterwards we had gone 


to a musical show, and 
that he had a supper 


Porfanty had told me 


engagement with Marta 


‘L wrote a review about her that she liked, 
he explained, “an ever since then we've been 
fast friends. She's a devastating creature 

at least, she is to men like myself who like 


em subtle and sun-warmed. These tlappet 

who've got nothing to show for their education 
but parts of their figures they shouldn't, no 
longer attract me. But here’s a great womitn, 
if she doesn’t make a fool of herself in’ her 
private life; and she'll be great anyhow if she 
doesn’t make too obvious a fool, or let 
tract’ her for five or six 
vears in 
heard of 


She was famou 


ngland, you know, before we even 
; 
I 


her over here 


‘How do you mean, make t fool of herself? 
I asked. 

Porfanty pull soft hat over his eves, 
as he always did when he wanted to retlect 
deeply —we were walking along Forty-seventh 
Street toward his apartment —and vung 
his stick with a flourish that suggested hi 
Polish ancestry 

‘Women aren't so successful at making 

vals of themselves as men,” he announced 
linally; “and most great people have an abil 
ity to make fools of themselves in direct: pro 





itness. The stronger the 
weaker; the wiser the sillier. When a big 
tower falls, it falls hard And this Marta 
Vell, tell you; she impresses me a 
the most generous person I've ever seen. Th 
most utterly and = magnilicently genero 
Phat’s a rare trait, you know 
unconscious as the blood in your vein 
people have to think to be generous. With 
out thinking about it and with a deal of 
natural gaiety, secretly nourishe 
sorrows of the world. She suffers Just a 
for some poor devil getting hung in 
she’s never does for one 
friends in bankruptcy, and she suffers 
for both than the aver. person imagine 
possible. [ don’t believe ever in her life sh 
refused a plea for money and, although 
not sure, I’m positive she’s let herself he 
loved by the most absurd persons just be 
cause she couldn't bear to hurt their feelings 
Phat sounds like weakness, doesn’t it, but it 
isn’t; it’s the most extraordinary juality of 
mercy. She's got a genius for vicariousne 
Let me put it this way .. . she’s 
enormous will, she knows just what she 
but should some beggar rise 


portion to their gre: 
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FONCTOSILV a 


she 
mu n 
sondon 


seen, as she of her 


more 








got an 


wants 


and goes after it, 

up in her path, all of a sudden she thinks of 
nothing else in the world but that beggar 
You'll see; she'll have a ward with her to 





night—an adopted daughter. Watch them 
I did. L became depresse | 
ip PFORFANTY’S library, waiting for u 
hen we got there, was Marta Glendenning, 
and this ward of hers, Miss Crawshawe, 
* Donnie Crawshawe-—absurd fashion of 
calling girls by men’s nicknames! —and 


arke, and two m¢ 
ind Brian Trent 
you had talkec 


older woman, a Mrs. Cl 
Rossman, Marta 
who disclosed himself, bet 


manager 


ore 








with him many moments, as a poet 
At first I didn’t recognize Marta at all. I 
merely had an impression of a dark-haired 
warmly cordial woman in a black and gold 
gown smoking a cigaret before Torfanty 
Renaissance fireplace; but I was relieved and 
de ligh ted by her manner. [I have met so 
t es and motion-picture people. | 
1 a trifle shy about meeting any more. Lif 


the « 
od creatures who 


too sh rt to waste it in ompany ol 











Y vou lik st 5 eaamcans Gale adel ve 
thing to say for thems elves unless you in 
vediately eui to talk about them Phe 

ke vou blush But Mis Glendenning 
t that wa She ¢ ame forward mentally to 

meet vo people d I 
was the sweetest and most humor 
her eyes 
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I had, however, no time to speak to her, for 
I was shunted over to bow to Miss Craw 
shawe, and it was at that point that I began 
to be depressed. Depressed with the misty 
confused depression that so often follows an 
introduction to a beautiful young woman, 
especially, pe rhaps, a beautiful young Amer 
ican woman. Yorfanty, of course, had 
dropped a hint to me, but even without this 
hint it would not have taken a person ot 
ordinary intuition very long to size up the 
situation. 


ISS CRAWSHAWE, 
N R 


everybody but my 


self called her “Donnie,” was tall and 
slim and golden haired, possessing the re 
motely virginal air that frequently accom 


panies a well-developed sense of self-protec 
tiveness and an ability to make personal 
bargains. She was well aware that she had 
disturbing gray eyes that expressed exactly 
whatever cold-blooded emotion was back of 
them and that the piquancy of her slang and 
her cosmopolitan Seaknaes of speech coming 
from her red young lips was a further incentive 
to astonished youth or jaded age. But she 
was a good girl; you were immediately sure 
that she was a good girl, if for no other reason 
than that she was too selfish to be anything 
else. Not that one deprecates goodness in the 
AY cepted sense of the word—of course not, but 
it is a little tiresome that so many people take 
every advantage of badness and yet so care 
fully avoid all its responsibilities. ‘* Donnie” 
was about twenty-four and an actress like her 
guardian, but an actress, I gathered, who 
acted only when she wanted to and that was 
not very often. 

So many young girls are disheartening. 
There's so much beautiful tissue, so much 
loveliness of texture and of eyes and of hair, 
such a quick clever brain, really, and all 
wrongly applied, all going to waste, all useless 
and dry as dust, all given over to a mean and 
avid pursuit of action and material gratifica- 
tion. It’s because they’re spoiled. It isn’t 
their fault. They have none of the mental or 
physical restraints imposed upon even the 
pm st of men. They don’t have to make 
their own living and they don’t have to keep 
their word, spoken or implied, and they can be 
as thoughtless as they want without the slight 
est oe that any one is going to punch their 
noses; but the ‘“- uses fail to alter the original 
facts. And it was quite clear that Marta 
Glendenning on the time I knew nothing 
about her past, but I could guess from the 
charming good sense of her manners that it 
had not been an easy one—had lavished upon 
this adopted daughter, deliberately and ten- 
derly and lingeringly, all the gifts and all the 
protections she herself had been denied. 
T hat’s the way with parents, foster or actual, 
anyway. Eac h generation exhibits the exact 
virtues and vices which the generation ahead 
of it lacks. If it wasn’t for the genius who 
follows no rules, the world would be a seesaw, 
never gaining an inch. 


E LEFT Torfanty’s library, with its sub 
dued lights and sparkling fire, and its 
shimmering piano in one corner, and its book 
cases going to the ceiling, a tapestry of green 
and gold and red and amber, and went on into 
his white-paneled, arborous  dining-room 
You know how dining-rooms express the sort 
of food served in them; well, Torfanty’s was 
arborous. It expressed oranges and peaches 
and the light clarity of sherry, from the oval 
paintings of fruit that adorned the walls to 
the rock-crystal bowl in the center of the 
table filled with tangerines and apples and 
xrapes 
Here, to my great joy, I found myself sitting 
next to Miss Glendenning and able, although 
it wasn't for five minutes or so that I appreci- 
ated the advantage, to observe the poet Brian 
lrent, who was on the other side of Miss 
Glendenning, with Miss Crawshawe on his 
right. He was a very good-looking, smooth 
young man of twenty-seven or so, and obvi- 
ously didn’t make his living by writing poetry. 
| asked Miss Glendenning about him and 
she told me, with just a trace of brogue in her 


moonlit voice, that he was the son of a 
Croesus who manufactured automobiles in 
Cleveland. 

“Oh, dear no! Oh, no, he’s not a very 
successful poet at all. Not yet. But he’s 
going to be As soon as the editors 


understand him. It takes a long while, you 


know, for something new and startling to get 
a hearing. The editors are frightfully stupid, 
aren't they? I've never yet seen how any 


great poetry gets itself before the public. His 
father gives him only enough to live on and 
won't give him any more until he marrics 
and comes back and settles down. I'll lend 
you one of his books.” 


HE sent it to me a couple of days later, and 

I’ve a distinct idea that it was she who had 

paid ‘for its publication as well as for the pub 
lication of two other slim volumes. 

asty, silly, insolent stuff; not poetry at all, 

for in real poetry the poet forgets himself and 
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BAZAp, 


is caught up and windswept, and this ye 


man had worked from just the ope 
direction; had put down in chopped- yi 
merely his own unimportant reactions 


to smells and sounds and taxicabs and 
kisses. He was constantly asking an inyi, 
jury why he liked this and didn’t like th 
and why he was this way and wasn’t that wa 
God knows! I don’t think anybody care 
You understand what I mean; there’s ot 
it about in this undisciplined country 
Miss Glendenning enlarged on the sty 
ties and ignorance of editors and the readi 
public, and all the while I knew who Wa 
oo aking through her lips, for when she ca 
to her own pub lic she loved j it. and j its r 
ness, and its intuition; and then sadibal 
she broke off in the middle of a sentence ar 
put down her fork, and her violet eyes, focy: 
ing into mine, grew wider. 
“Were you ever by any chance in Philad, 





ot 


phia?’ she asked in a small — hed voice 
‘I'ma released Philadelphian,” I admitt 
“but I know Africa better. grew up 
Philadelphia. Why?” oe 
‘Because ” she began. “Now, ) 
don’t say that! ‘Now, that’s exc iting! ” He 
delicate brogue became thicker. “Do y 
remember—oh, away back—I can't recall t} 
year, but it was a windy day in spring 
anyway, there was a small boy being t 


mented by a lot of other boys, and he'd ln 
his kite, and a girl . . 

“And a girl climl ed a tree? 
her. “‘I do indeed. But 

She nodded her head eal her ey 
shining. ‘‘That was me . that was | 
mg announced with a joyful little chuck 

[ love things like that, they make the wor! 
so small and amusing. I’m Marta Glenne 
There’s never a nice blowing-about day 
spring but I think of it—I don’t know why 


"1 finished { 


HE told me more about herself. I suppn 

she didn’t do this to any casual acquai 
tance, her history wasn’t very well known, b 
I suppose the coincidence had loosened bi 
tongue; the fact that we had been childre 
together; and, although I may be flatterin 
myself, from the very first I think there we 
more sympathy between us than there 
between most people. 

“The Honorable Mister” Dennis Glenn 
had died—I remembered that he had, as 
just in time to escape criminal charges, too- 
and his only child must have had rather 
hard youth of it. You can imagine, for or 
thing, this motherless creature, with the lov 
that such creatures have for big and, in the 
private lives, tender fathers, suddenly di 
covering just what the world thought of th 
father. I recollected how proud she had bet 
of him. At first she had been an immatw 
shop-girl, and then a chorus-girl, and durir 
the last of her Philadelphia days, while shew 
still a shop-girl, something so young and eag 
and poor that the only outlet for her righti 








share and need of gaiety had been to walk t ’ 


and down Che stnut Street after her work w 
over in the company of other young and eag 
and poor girls, trusting to luck that the tir 
tions and parties so engendered would end 
nothing more serious than an awkward e 
b race or two. Those were in the days bef 
proper provisions had been made for po 
eager young girls to meet poor, eager you! 
men and settle down to a poor, uneag 
future. 

But Marta, unlike, I am afraid, a good mat 
of her frie nds, had been blessed with a hung 
for beauty and the vision it gives, and sc! 
been able to construct in her mind a more 
less wider horizon; besides she had had a ¢ 
vent education for a year or so. At all even 
these pitiful substitute excitements had d 
her apparently no harm. She had passed 
demure-eyed Daniel, unscathed among t 
cheap- booted lions. liked her comp: 
frankness—her humor; it a met 
she was, as Torfanty had said, a great pes 
so great that she had no time to waste sha 
on the past, but kept it, as all worth-wh 
people do keep it, as a guard against pres 
meannesses. 


“When I play in Philadelphia,” 





she sa 





“T want to meet some of the people I used 
envy so—the rich, magnificent people. 
little things like me used to know some ot the} 
by sight. Philadelphia was a small pit 
then; I doubt if it is such a big place now 
want to have some of those big, mustac 
men I used to see in fur es ee at mew 
respec tful, admiring eyes. 1 like to W 
at them.’ 





» WERE 
dae that I was 
I discovered that the party was breaking 
and I was amused at first, and afterwa! 


surprised Wi 





talking so intimately ané 


f 


thoughtful and annoyed, when I discovery 
what I had been for some time suspect 
from the curt manner and curt spec 

Trent and the remote sardonicism of “P 

nie,” that my preemption of this 


all together ! 


creature who had | brought us 
(Continued on pag 
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nocent, into the midst of a 
ttlety. Trent was jealous 
e’”’ was jealous of Trent, and 
enning stood in the matter I 
she and I had had a very 
; together, anyhow. 

ning and I discovered that 
as children,” I explained 
when he let me see how 
was a pleasure to increase 


set me down, all 
three cornered 
af me, and “ Don 
where Miss Gle! 
did not know 
pleasant two h 
*Miss Glende 
we knew eae h othe r 
lially to Trent 
ry he was. It 


cor 
ang 
such anger. 
He curled his lip at me like a cat. Damned 
' 


fittle maker of bad verse! 


FTERWARDS, when Torfanty and I were 
A left alone together, I related to him my dis- 
| he said it wasn’t a discovery at all. 

“That's been going on a long while,” he 

commented, “and I must say I don’t like it. 
Marta, the poor blessed idiot, is head over 
heels in love with the young whelp—a sort of 
maternal, snatching at youth, yes-I-know- 
['m-a-fool-but-I-can't help-it love. I think 
she gives him money and all sorts of things, 
ind I think he takes them, ‘here’s 
nothing sweeter than a certain type of rich 
n's son who thinks the world owes him a 
g, is there? 
‘Well, anyway, that’s the fact, and I be- 
lieve that most of the time, overcome by her 
brilliancy and efflorescence, he thinks he’s in 
love with her, too. She tells me he wants to 
marry her. Of course she’s so kind to anyone 
she loves she wouldn't ask him to do that if 
[hadn't been pumping into her head that the 
jickest way to ruin a young man’s life is for 
1 to have an unmatrimonial love affair 
an older and distinguished woman. 
History will show you that. If you want to 
go in for such things, don’t go in for them with 
powerful women They're too absorbing. 

‘There’s situation number one, and situa- 
tion number two is Donnie. You can’t make 
any reckoning where Marta is concerned 
without figuring on Donnie, and Donnie’s as 
calculating as an adding-machine. I imagine 
she’s worked it all out that if she hooks Trent 
and makes him give up poetry and go back to 
building motors her future will be infinitely 
jore assured than it will be with her lavish 
benefactress. Old age with Marta is likely to 
be poverty unless someone looks out for her. 
On the other hand, Brian is going to be one 
i the richest men in the country. And 
Donnie will hook him eventually, don’t you 
make any mistake. She'll jockey a man into 
anything. She’s got a way of compromising 
people so in the end they can’t escape her. 
She's that monster, a modern girl, with all a 
modern girl’s audacity but none of a modern 
girl’s sportsmanship. Added to audacity she 
has all of the past generation’s knowledge of 
the saleable value of technical purity.” 

He leaned back against the mantelpiece 
ind blew smoke from his nose. 

‘T hope to thunder she does land him,” he 
announced, “‘—land him before and not after 
his marriage to Marta, that is—so that he'll 
s hampering Marta. But I’m torn—I 
hate Marta to suffer even the smallest part of 
‘ pain in even the smallest part of her littlest 
linger. The simplest thing, of course, would 
be for her to marry him and then get over it, 
as she would, and divorce him. But she 
wouldn’t do that. Once she was married to a 
man he'd have to kill her to get rid of her. 
‘hes a strong Catholic, anyway.” 

I told him what Miss Glendenning had told 
me about her later years in Philadelphia. 

I know,” he said; “I’m one of the few who 
know that, too. I think I'll have to tell 
rian. That would finish him. Like all 
e volutionary poets, fundamentally he’s a 
snob—besides, he comes from Cleveland 

‘You're joking?” I interrupted angrily. 

No, I'm not. I'd go to any extreme to 
“ave a real artist. Marta’s temporary happi- 
“alles tl count a bit beside her career. 
an) onor and her good taste would have 
0 £0, too. 

— ne out his huge unAmerican looking 
an, aems of an educated peasant. 

Did a yroman for you!” he exclaimed. 
alge fe ell you? The loveliest creature! 

‘Ke 4 man in her determination not to be 
wned, but all woman just the same. Did 
ot ever see one you wanted to caress more? 
pod _And yet you'd caress her with 
ete - ere — in the world—never 
ri A — a hair of her head. Just by 
lee Soft you can’t tell her what you think 

- Soft as the cover of a mellow book and 
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Th th of sense and wisdom inside! . . . 
cu you, if that little mongrel mechanic 


d es j ot . . . 
a 4 thing to hurt her, ['ll strangle him with 
ay own hands, and then there'll be another 


unsolved murder mystery in New York.” 


PATHE spring Marta moved to an apart- 
Since ark Avenue, high above that 
the play ad modern aisle of fairy-land, as 
other As was in seemed likely to run an- 
made it co and this change of residence 

y convenient for me, for the hotel 


a 
Where S$ ve i j 
rou I stayed when I was in town was Just 
‘round the corner 


I took advantage of this convenience; 
Marta left word that I should be admitted at 
all times, and I used to drop in upon her at 
odd hours or often read in her sitting-room 
when no one was there at all. 1 liked especial- 
ly to do this at night—the entire quiet of the 
charming rose-toned room, the ticking of the 
clock, the small crackling wood fire, out be- 
yond the windows a darkness tumbled over 
with electric lights as if the sky and the earth 
had met; and then, about half past eleven, 
Marta herself, dropping her cloak from her 
shining arms and smiling at me with her violet 
eyes, and bringing into the remoteness a trace 
of crowds and applause. We'd smoke a cigaret 
together and discuss—yes, that was Marta’s 
hobby—international politics, and afterwards 
I would go back to my hotel. 

But just what was happening about her and 
Trent and Donnie I couldn’t tell; she never 
mentioned either of the last two. And they 
weren't about. Trent was having some sort of 
reconciliation with his father in Cleveland 
and Donnie, very saint-like and meadow 
sweet, had bought some lovely country frocks 
and was visiting a fashionable friend some 
where up the State. Torfanty, who bobbed 
up at regular intervals, was equally without 
information. 

“T’ve an idea,” he said, ‘‘that Trent went 
back to prepare his father’s mind for his 
marriage to Marta, but I’ve an equally strong 
idea that once out of range of Marta’s moonlit 
voice and her presence, he'll begin to reflect a 
bit about the difference there is between 
twenty-seven and thirty-five, and just how 
Marta would go down with the armor-plated 
matrons of Cleveland. 

“It takes real brains, you know, to realize 
that a woman is all the prettier for the things 
that have taken a bit of color off her cheeks 
and added a line to her mouth. Brian hasn’t 
any brains; besides, the echo of Marta’s talk 
will sound unconventional to him in the 
stately halls of Cleveland. And you’re not 
going to remake Marta. Oh, yes, that’s 
clear enough. And it’s equally clear that 
Donnie’s going to size all this up and is just 
at present writing Brian the most beautiful 
virginal letters a man ever got. You noticed 

just before she went away, didn’t you, how 
well-bred her slang had become and how, 
when she couldn’t help saying something 
pretty frank, she said it with such a boarding 
school air? You see, Cleveland’s different 
from New Y ork. In New York the one thing 
asked for is courage, but Cleveland’s still in 
the repressed belt. It struggles bravely, but 
it hasn't got free yet. Marta, of course, would 
do anywhere in New York.” 


ND I think Torfanty must have been 

entirely correct, for the next thing we 
knew, Donnie and Trent turned up together 
around five o’ clock of a May evening, Trent 
having stoppe d off “somewhere up the State”’ 
on his return journey. 

He was very excited about getting back to 
New York and very cordial to everyone, even 
Torfanty and myself, and he made a remark or 
two that indicated that the dour assembler of 
carbureters and windshields and mud-guards 
had been in the most complacent of moods, 
and that everything had been very nice, and 
that shortly he—Brian—would take up the 
assembling of motor-cars himself. 

“I’m convinced,” he said, in the large 
manner of a man who has rationalized himself 
into a complete reversal of opinion, “that the 
stuff of which poetry is made is life and that 
you can’t know about life until you come to 
grips with it.” 

“Exactly!”” murmured Torfanty. ‘“‘ Miss 
Thingamabob, please take this dictation. 
‘Office of The President. In answer to your 
query of 1/2/24, would say that we can ship 
you immediately five hundred Searchlight 
cars, F. O. B. Cleveland.’” 

It so happened that on this May night 
Marta was celebrating the six-month anni- 
versary of the opening of her play in Amer- 
ica and that Torfanty and I had been asked 
to be her guests and that beforehand we were 
to have a simple dinner with her and after- 
wards supper in her apartment. Just we two 
and Rossman, her manager. No one else. 
And she seemed to think it an exceptional 
piece of luck that Donnie and Trent had 
arrived so opportunely. 

“But I knew it was happening,” said Trent, 
half closing his prima-donna eyes; ‘that’s 
the reason I’m back.” 

Donnie smiled in affirmation of her own 
equal thoughtfulness. That’s all she did, as 
a matter of fact, throughout the entire brief 
dinner; smile faintly and sweetly and demure- 
ly. She was exceedingly cryptic. She hardly 
spoke at all. Her attitude of innocent but at 
times slightly bewildered interest in the pre- 
sence of the somewhat acrid jokes and badi- 
nage of older people was perfectly enacted. 
Once or twice I caught her eyes meeting 
Trent’s as if they both, being young, could af- 
ford to be amused at the point of view of their 
seniors without by any means agreeing with it. 

(Continued on page 98) 








Sculptural Patting Process and the 
proper application of my stimulat- 
ing, muscle-strengthening prepara- 
tions. 
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our, Chin, 
‘Your Af rulten2 







Where is the break? 
on either side of the face in front 
of the ears; or are the muscles at 
the corners of the mouth beginning 


here 2 


here 2 


here 
here 2 


Does it start 


to droop? Either of these condi- 
tions cause the * Droop” under the chin and can be corrected by my 


[Pes HM 


Come in and have my Special Treatment 


-or tell me your 


facial condition and I will prescribe a Special Home Treatment 
and tell you what preparations to buy in your home city. 


To Correct the Droop Under 
the Chin— Dorothy Gray's 
Russian Astringent 
Cream — tightens the 
skin without drying it. 
$3 and $5.50. 


For Relaxed, Lifeless, Sal- 
low Shriveled Skin 
Dorothy Gray's Cireula- 
tion Ointment — brings 
the natural color into the 
cheeks. $3.25 and $6. 


For Wrinkles about Eyes- 
Dorothy Gray's Pour La 
Patte d’Ote—an unusual 
paste for removing 
wrinkles about the eyes 
and strengthening tis- 
sues. Firmly adhesive 
during sleep. $1.50 
and $4. 


For Enlarged Pores—Dorothy 


Gray's Orange. Flower 
Tonic—refines the tex- 
ture of the skin and 
whitens and_ brightens 
the color. Fine for puf- 
finess under the eyes. 
$.85 and $1.75. 


WP 


Dorothy Gray’s 
Chin Strap 


Made of finest wash- 
able kid. Strength- 
ensand lifts the tired 


side of the mouth. 








muscles on either 


: = 


For Over-sensitive and Dry 
Skins — Dorothy Gray's 
Tissue Cream—a_ skin 
food that will not fatten 
the face but gives a dry 
skin the necessarty 
nourishment. and 
$1.75. 





Price *5.50 / 





For Cleansing the Pores— 
Dorothy Gray’s Cleaning 
Cream—makes the skin 
smooth and velvety, 
$1, $1.75 and $2.75. 


My Book Tells How! 


A thin face can be made plump. A too fat chin can be reduced. 


Large pores and coarse skin can be made fine. 


For Thin Faces — Dorothy 
Gray's Special Skin 
Food—makes a thin face 
round and youthful and 
fills out the hollows. $1 
and $1.75. 


For Oily Skin and Shiny 
Nose ——- Dorothy Gray's 
Russian Astringent 
tightens relaxed muscles. 
Corrects a moist and 
oily skin. $3. 


For Summer’s Tan—-Dorothy 
Gray's Russian Bleach 
Cream—removes tan and 
freckles and bleaches the 
hands. $2. For more 
stubborn discolorations, 
Extra Bleach Ointment. 
$3. 


Powders—for every variety 
of skin. Impalpable, 
clinging, deliciously 
scented. All shades, in- 
cluding the violet and 
green that Paris wears 
at night. Moisture 
proof — healing, protec- 
tive to the skin. $1.50 
and $3. 


Eyes can be made 


bright and the lines about them eradicated. A sallow skin can 


be made shades lighter. 
Firm muscles indicate youth. 
They can be yours! 


That droop under the chin removed. 
How to increase or lose weight. 


Write to-day for my book—*‘The Story of Dorothy Gray."’ 


Dorothy Gn 


749 FIFTH AVENUE 





2 New jalan 


Atlantic City 
1643 Boardwalk 
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cAn event during awlich our entire 
Stock of exquisite linens is offered at 
reductions ranging from 15% to 33° 
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If you are unable to attend write 
us for leaflets showing some of 
the rare values being offered. 


The finen Store 


|. 1. LITWINSKY 


44-36 South . Michigan Ave. Chicago 


In the University Club Building 
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1 How to care for 


Dull Hair 


The You cannot expect hair which 


is naturally devoid of lustre to 
“Transformed” Wig : 


look brilliant or exceptionally 





Secd in the : bright after an ordinary sham- 
u a ry poo. You must use a shampoo 
\f that is different—a shampoo that 
Sans ac3] { » P 
Iv: il than US! More ¢ <i x will add real beauty to your hair 
rm than a transformation, (/ | 





GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. 
This shampoo will make your 





and more fective 
than a wig! his smart bob 
ion is particularly charm- hair look } : ‘ 
creation 1s particularly charn nair look sO much prettier, so 
ing—and permits a healthful | MRR 
. ¢ much more attractive, that you 


will just love to fuss with it. In 





vig is a | e.° 

‘ : addition to the clean freshness 

tr rure i reeds . . 

only a minute to arrange. any good shampoo gives, it offers 

Whether at sport or on formal something unusual, something 
. om fos < . 

occasions you will find : new, something more than a 

nmentucly aleawete. Come ‘ : io ae 

becomingly adequa Consult a promise. This “something”’ is a 

the originator. 


> secret you'll discover with your 


a first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c 
Sours "me a package at toilet counters or 
| direct. * * * J. W. KOBI Co., 632 
Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


a / Golden Glint 
ee SHAMPOO 
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Struthers 
Continued 


And Marta, an Aeolian harp as all artists 
must be to the winds of hidden intention, 
must have noticed this too, for once or twice 
I saw her expression alter and little lines came 
ibout her mouth, and once she stared with a 
curious lost absent-minded look over my head 
it the wall behind me. Toward the end of 
dinner I found her studying the faces ot 
rent and her ward whenever they were turned 
away from her. 

She jumped up hastily from the table. ‘I 

must be off,” she said. “Ill see that tickets 
¢ left for you and Donnie, Brian.” 


, SAW her into her waiting car. She thrust 
out a hand to me. 

‘Do you ever re: id Chesterton?” she asked. 

‘Yes. Of course.” 

* Do you remember where he says he doesn’t 
know whether God means a man to have 
happiness, but he does think he means him 
to have a little fun. I can’t see where either 
the fun or the happiness comes in. . 
don't know what to do. I haven't any idea 
what to do.’ 

Che door of the car closed and she left me 

tanding there, brooding on those cryptic 
entences 

Presently Donnie and Torfanty and Brian 
ind myself set off for the theater in a taxi- 
cab, and Torfanty, for the sheer purpose of 
revenge I imagine, made himself annoying to 
Brian and Donnie by insisting that the latter 
take his seat. 

T belong to a generation,” he argued, “that 
believes in making women go first whether 
they want to or not. Our seats are excellent, 
while any seats that Marta could get you at 
this late hour will be no good at all.’ 

Donnie managed to maintain the shining 
pliable young-girl attitude that had distin- 
guished her during dinner despite what I 
knew must be her secret irritation. In her 
white dress and white wrap, above the white 
fluffy collar of which peered her brilliant 
questioning eyes, she looked like some lovely 
swan. Only I don’t like swans; they are cold, 
selfish, self-conscious birds. We drove toward 
the theater through a violet dusk petaled with 
electric lights, and when we got there I 
found that Donnie had succumbed to Tor- 
fanty’s arguments, for she followed me with- 
out a word. But it was a bored Donnie who 
for a while sat by my side. I imagine that she 
realized that this was a crucial time and 
didn't want to let Brian out of her sight any 
more than she could help. After she had re- 
covered from her boredom, she was prettily 
exclamatory and daintily interested in banali- 
ties, a thorough child of the more harmless 
rich, this child of the theater. One might have 
thought that she had never seen an actor or 
actress in her life. She amused me to a point 
of sardonic ecstasy 

Possibly you remember the play in which 
Marta was then appearing. It had to do with 
a middle-aged beauty. a woman on the edge 
of being an adventuress, who, being loved by a 
man very much her junior and realizing that 
this love would ruin his life, deliberately set 
about disillusioning him. It was more or less 
of a machine-made English play—a zs minine 
version of the Sheridan legend—but like 
most machine-made English plays it had 
clever lines and situations and Marta’s per- 
sonality had carried it to a triumphant suc- 
cess. I don’t know whether she had ever 
realized the similarity of the story to her own 
present life or not, but knowing her as I did 
and her lack of self-consciousness, I doubt if 
the idea had occurred to her until that night 
Besides, there was one most essential differ- 
ence—Marta wasn’t an adventuress. 


[ FOLLOWED the familiar comings and 
goings on the stage with the placid attention 
of a person who has seen the same scenes half 
. dozen times before and can be stirred to 
vital interest only by some unexpected nuance 
of acting or by some striking interpolation. 

That is, I foliowed in such a mood all but 
the comings and goings of Marta. She was 
always fresh and always heart-filling. Her 
moonlit voice, — its suggestion of so many 
things left unsaid; her gaiety with a touch of 
tears in it; her slender yet distinctive figure; 
her presence, generous and sweet and poised 
and — iting a situation 

7 eyes could never have enough of Marta. 

or from behind the mask of the footlights 
one could stare at her and drink her in in a 
way one coul in't anywhere else. .And I was 
so absorbed with her personality that it was 
not until the middle of the second act that the 
impression grew on me, reluctantly, tinged 
with the feeling that I was surrendering per- 
haps: to over-imaginativeness, that Marta 
was deliberately putting more into her part 
than had been written into it. And the more 
I thought and watched, the more convinced 
I became that Marta. that obstinate, endear- 
ing, silly, knowing Marta was playing entirely 
for the stupid little snob lost somewhere in 
the blackness of the theater. 

It would be just like Marta to do such a 
thing. She would be too proud to speak to 





HARPER'S BAZAR for 


FORCE OF HABIT 


irt’s Story 


from pace y7) 


lrent directly She knew now “what to, 
There in front of him he could J 
was, or else not see it at all. 

The idea of the author ha 
his audience a trifle sad over Marta 
trifle elevated by her renunciation. |} 
whole thoroughly satisfied that in the e 
youthful hero had escaped an t 
fate and that youth had had its way 
hape of the strawberries-and cream n 
of his second choice. But that wasn't 
mpression Marta was leaving to-night 

In the first place she had altered her ma 
up; she wasn’t the artificial beauty of forty 
five but the very real beauty of thirty-fiy, 





ut on th 


see wh t ch 


| been to | iY 








th 


and she wasn’t the cynical, r rather cruel hero. 


ine of a dozen love-affairs, pierced by a sud 
arrow of self-knowledge and tenderness, ) 





very tender sagacious woman pierced by the 


sudden agony of the realization that too late 
in life—not so very late, but too late—she ha 
fallen in love with a fool. That to this untried 


youth, in the final test, all her experience ang 


wisdom and warmth counted as notk 
beside a pair of wide eyes and a pair of p 
lips. ae gradu: lly began to hate the vi 


hero and _ his stupidity. One year of thjs 


tender wise woman was worth ten year 
immaturity. Marta made you realize t 
futility of any sort of plan when it comes 
against the idiotic leer of the fortuitous 

Marta was making of a machine-made 
a tragedy much finer than the author 
intended, but it wasn’t the kind of trag 


machine-made plays are built to stand. Ye 
can be just as tragic as you want, but you 

















ently 
1D pporti 
ap t 

entenc 








can’t, unless you're an Hungarian or a Ger 


man, dwell on the illogical ineptness, or 
apparent illogical ineptness, for I dar: 
there is a final big reason, of existence. 


WAS very much sobered when I came out of 





the theater,and I think Donnie, being no fo 





and an actress too, had caught just as much of 


Marta’s intention as I had, and I was 


terested to find that Torfanty and Brian had 


been affected in the same way. In the ca 


going back to Marta’s apartment, Brian was 
mufiled in his manner and inclined to be rude 
to Donnie, and I knew that she knew that it 
was now open warfare between her and Marta, 


and no quarter. I could feel her slim bod; 





grow tense beside me at something Briar 
Marta, accompanied by Rossman, ¢ 





back in half an hour or so, a bit tired but 
laughing and brilliant eyed, and we all went 





into her dining-room where the anniversary 
feast was spread. Donnie had been slowly 
we shades | 


gaining ground in Marta’s absence, but no 


she was obliterated as a pale afternoon is 
de are very 


obliterated by the radiance of a sunset, and 


suppose she thought herself defeated, for sh 


sat back in her chair with an open lack 


interest in what was going on that is rare it 
this age when, whatever may be said of it 


most people, especially most young peopl 
are smikngly gallant. If I hadn't des 





se 


Donnie so, [ would have been sorry for “a 


for 1 had never seen Marta so witty 
captivating and conquering. She had pres 


for all of us, rather too expensive and flam 


boyant, as her presents were likely to be. 
cigaret-case for Torfanty, a wrist-watch 
Rossman, another cigaret-case for Trent 
stick-pin—I never use them—for me 
a string of pearls for Donnie. She preset 
these presents standing up and making a lit 
speech. When she came to Donnie her voi 
carried more than its usual tende ress. 
‘And here’s for a good girl,” she % 
“who's been more than a daughter to m 
she’s near enough my own age to supply 
no daughter can. Donnie, my dear . 
She held out the shimmering things 29 
Donnie got slowly and _ reluctantly 
feet. We four men were sitting back in 
chairs smoking and watching. Donnie’ 
was down and her expression was dogg 
There was no smile. She looked like a 
who had been punished by a parent and is! 








willing to give up its sullenness because 0! 


proffered gift. She stretched forward 
hand, her eyes all the while fixed on Mart 
and Mart: 1, smiling and glancing from site 
side, suddenly caught this stare and her ( 
eyes widened and became th ghee 9 
grew pensive and preoccupied. Very 
Donnie’ s eyes filled with tears and she s 
‘Thank you” and sat down. And Mar 
heaved a little sigh and sat down too. 
““Charming!”) murmured Rossman 
his slightly Hebraic accent. “Charm 
Did you see that? ... She ne arly - 
“Yes,” I said savagely, “I saw it— 4 








it! ’ +h 
Marta was whispering to me from my 
side. **Give me some chi impagne, ple 
And quick—make love to me. Dont 
why; just do it 
“| 2 mn t,’ I answered. I caught 
breath. “It wouldn't be very hard to 
you know, but I couldn’t do it this way 
‘Then [ll do it for you,” sh breathe 
tween closed teeth. 
And she did. I tried to stop her 
(Concluded on pas ) 
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Struthers 


B urt’s s2or Vy 


Concluded from page 98) 


tatlons—my attempts to 





a] business into a joke 

tupid efforts toward con 
who refuses to admit 
1 what nows to be true privately. 
casn't the Marta I knew at all, but a 


rta, a raw girl whose idea of 
e eyes at unknown men in 
it wonder Brian was dis 
have been disgusted myself 

what Marta was doing 
. my discomfort, I was still 
to admire mere technique of the 
the comparison this ragamuffin made 
+h the stately loveliness of the woman who 
sie while before I had seen behind the 


the 





alte 
She said in a loud unsteady voice—she had 
| exactly one half of one glass of cham 
ne—"1 don’ know, perhaps Chesterton 
vas right after all. There’s lots of fun in life. 
"This is my anniversary; I’m going to 





Br in grew whiter and whiter. He was 
ling it difficult to pretend that he was 
\jterwards in the hall when we were getting 
ir coats | saw him talking to Marta. Evi 
ently he had decided that no more likely 
tunity for saying a few terse necessary 
nces would present itself. Marta was no 
er gav; she was listening to him without 
nt. her hands hanging down at_ her 
her eves were looking over his shoulder, 







{ she heard a distant sound. 


Torfanty walked with me as far as my hotel 
For a block or two he said nothing. 

Finally he sighed. ‘Thank God!” he said 
‘IT think that will finish Brian off for good, 
although I’m sorry she had to go to all that 
bother one way and another. First she won 
him back where she wanted him, and then, 
at the very moment of victory, she gave away 
all she had won. Well, it was to be expected; 
Donnie cried. You can’t give a person all she 
wants all her life, you know, and then at the 
last moment hold out the biggest thing of all 
Good luck to Donnie and Brian—they’ll have 
a rotten life.” 

He sighed again and told me something I 
had never known before; something that never 
will be generally known until his biography 
is published. 

“T’ve a mad wife, poor lady,” he said, “and 
sometimes I almost wish I had never met her. 
I'd like to be free. But then I’m ashamed of 
myself. For I have met her, haven’t I, and 
for five years we loved each other, and so 
that’s the end of it. [ never could understand 
the divorced state of mind unless there was a 
mistake to begin with . . . what’s done with 
memory and imagination? If you’ve loved a 
person you can’t wipe out the memory of their 
hands and eyes, can you?” 

And this from a man whose frankness of 
speech had won him a reputation for being wild. 

But I was thinking to myself with a sudden 
illumination: ‘‘ But there’s nothing like that 
standing between Marta and myself, God be 
praised . . . nothing at all!” 





PARIS PLANS ITS WARDROBE FOR 
AS FAR SOUTH AS AFRICA 


(Continued 


Reboux is showing scarfs of thin, bright- 
colored mousseline embroidered with other 
bright colors, black, and silver. In brilliant 
green, fire red, yellow, and blue these scarfs 

worn shawl-fashion about the shoulders or 

sted into gauzy turbans with a wisp of 
grette nodding in front or on the side. 

Reboux is still making tiny felt cloches 
with the very narrow brim rolled up a bit in 
the back and trimmed sometimes with a 
bbon of another color. A black felt, for 

stance, is banded with bright green ribbon 

| the narrow brim is lined with bright green. 
These tiny hats in gray, yellow, and all the 
des of light brown, with a jeweled pin 
thrust through the side-front of the crown, 
re very fetching. 

Madame Suzy still makes hats of grosgrain 
ribbon and small smart shapes of felt with the 

n rolled back and up a trifle in front. A 
nall draped turban from this house is made 

scarf of black tricot striped with gold— 
ew fabric—with black and gold fringes 
ing on the side. 





AGNES is employing precious metals in 
4 4 her new creations with wonderfully smart 
its. A small black satin hat is dotted 
th closely placed diamonds of pure gold 
nieaf gold, sewed on. Another small shape 
f black satin shows an odd motif cut from 
leaf gold and posed on the side-front. 
_ Scots h plaid is rather in evidence just now, 
Xodier showing smart silk scarfs in red, 
yellow, and black—black with great cross- 
of red edged with yellow—and Worth 
shows wool scarfs of Scotch plaid, fringed. 
veritable plaids, these, of all the Sco*tish clans. 
In their midseason collections the Paris 
ises insist on the straight line. Tube 
s appear everywhere—straight slim crea- 
s. seldom girdled, with freedom of move- 
nent assured by an over-lapping skirt, a 
ircular flounce cleverly introduced some- 
vhere low on the skirt, or a rounding up of the 
sKirt-edge on each side, forming two great 
allops one in the front and the other in 








the 






ne Je nny shows a charming group of 
lrocks—the tube over-dress, in some 
s, opening up the middle of the front 
tithes under-slip of another color. A tube 
' dark blue rep is thus slit in front over an 
ot vivid yellow bands of yellow 
hing the straight blue over-dress, which 
© buttoned its length up the front if 














tight black satin frock decorated on 
with two great pockets, one above 
below the narrow low posed black 
: girdle, opens in front over an under- 
White satin with a row of white satin 
s and button-holes down the middle 











veral very smart black-and-white frocks 






biece frek po Jenny: A black, satin three- 
»:, --* Aas a short straight jacket over a 
lely Abia — age, and a blac k satin cape is 
~_anded with white satin across the 
a ,. and terminating in white satin 
Tk Close-fitting at the wrists. 





evening frock of black and 


Jrom page 69) 


white lace. a black satin frock with a white 
jabot rippling down the corsage-front, and a 
loose three-quarter coat of white embroidery 
trimmed with black and white over a black 
and white lace froc 

Worth, who featured the straight frock in 
the August collections, shows it again in the 
models of the midseason, varying the tube 
effect in some cases by a judicious flounce or 
two. Cut in one with the front of the skirt 
the flounce in one instance crosses the nips, 
tying in the middle back. 


:AIN, two double flounces appear on the 
2% back of a tube of green and gold brocadk 
falling over the low-posed beaded strap girdle 
Another frock shows the slantwise posing of a 
tlounce of white lace on a frock of white crépe 
Georgette. The slantwise bands of silver 
galon are very decorative. 

Worth makes much of a new silk and 
wool crépe poplin which somewhat resembles 
alpaca—Rodier’s latest creation—and features 
also crépe Georgette in black and colors 
loose-falling panels veiling a frock of metal 
tissue or rich brocade. Violet satin forms one 
of the new Worth models and another is 
fashioned of violet wool fabric—the skirt 
open on the side over plaited white crépe. 

Jean Patou shows the straight frock also, 
his models differing from those of the other 
houses in that the skirts attached to the 
straight corsages fall in closely plaited panels, 
sometimes in the form of a paneled over-skirt 
over a narrow under-slip. In featuring the 
plaited skirt he has solved cleverly in his own 
way the problem of the narrow skirt. Patou 
employs a naive round collar of white linen, 
piqué, or crépe with a ribbon cravat in many 
of his new models, and many of the sleeves 
are short. 

M. Patou has rather exploited youthful 
simplicity in his collection, with the result 
that his models are becoming to women of 
any age. Graceful and generally charming 
in silhouette, with surprisingly pretty em 
broideries and delightful bits of trimming, 
the Patou models have a style quite thei~ 
own. 

Paris dances now after the theater at the 
Club Daunou, at the exotic “Jardin de ma 
Soeur,” at the new Rector’s Club, and hun 
dreds of other places, crowded if less well 
known. One dines at nine—never before 
and even at ten o'clock tables are often awaiting 
the expected guests. And as for the theater 
the curtain rises later and later each night: 
so that the time is not far off when we shall 
go to bed after tea and, after a long sleep, 
dine and go to the play, dancing afterwards 
until breakfast time. 

At the Ritz, where nowadays one sees rather 
a motley crowd, women have worn lately 
many frocks of white satin—the corsages 
embroidered with beads and the skirts edged 
or otherwise delicately trimmed with em- 
broidery—and many charming creations in 
rose and green. On one occ asion the Grande 
Duchesse Boris wore white satin with a very 
brief corsage and a short skirt slit in narrow 
bead-embroidered panels. 

Concluded on page 104) 





























The Perfection of Line in a Tailored Suit by 
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together with the treatment of the beautiful 
fabrics and the elegance of the detail, 


mirrors the art of the master spirit of fashion. 4 
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The Foremost in the Field 








If you could study music with Paderewski— 
Or portraiture with Sargent— \ | 
Or have Poiret tell you what to wear— li 
Would you be satisfied with Second-Rate Instruction ? 
the leaders of any field 
inaccessible. It is difficult to reach them. 
beauty-culture, the pre-eminent figure is within the 
those who seek her advice. 


are, as a rule, quite 
But in the field of 
reach of 


Unfortunately 


The International Fame of 
Helena Rubinstein 


acclaims her the one adviser, best qualified by 
scientific standing and practical experience. 
For the 


these briet home trea 


long study, 


henefit of those who cannot receive her individual advice, Mme. Rubinstein suggest 


iment 


For dr 3 sensitive skins—Use as a cleanser the softening, purifying Cleansing 


Cream. Follow with the rich Grecian Cream, Anthosoros, to feed, nourish, elimi- 
nate aa. ‘To brace and brighten apply Valaze Skin Toning Lotion Special. 

: alaze Cleansing Cream - - - - $1.25, $2.50 

Valaze Anthosoros - 1.75, 3.50 

Valaze Special Skin Toning Lotion | - 2.25, 4.50 

For lines, wr inkles, relaxed muscles—<Atter cleansing, stimulate with 

Eau Verte to quicken circulation, banish all faded appearance. Follow with 


Georgine Lactee to restore tautness and elasticit y to flaccid tissues. 
rich Emailline to nourish and fill out impoverished tissues, 


\pply the 


remove lines. 





Valaze Eau Verte - - - - - $3.00 
Valaze Georgine Lactee - - - 7 3.00 
Valaze Emailline - - - - - 1.75, $3.50 


Par Sane touches— .\ of Valaze Crushed Rose Leaves (Com- 
in the newest, most becoming, alluring French colors, Raspberry, 
( ‘rushed Rose Leaves and Tangerine. Dust with Valaze Powder—or 


soupgon 
pact roug 


Brunette, 


Novena Poudre, for dry skins—soft, flattering, clinging, in all shades. The 
Valaze Lip Lustre will not only give the mouth a luscious, natural color, but will 
tay on, and keep the lips free from chapping. 
Valaze Crushed Rose Leaves - - - $1.00, $1.50 
Valaze or Novena Powder - - - 1.00 to 5.50 
Valaze Lip Lustre - - - - - -65 to 2.50 
Send for b itments——*'Beauty for Every Woman" 


30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1540 Washington Boulevard, Detroit 
24 Grafton Street, W. 1, London 
126 Rue F’bourg St. Honore, Paris 


Vlora Johor 


46 West 57th Street, New York 
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The SAVOIR FAIRE i | 
Of Correct Entertaining ai 


HE season is on—the attributes of social success com- | 
; mand attention—gowns by Callot— jewels by Cartier 
—catering by Sherry. 

To the well informed hostess ‘“‘Louis Sherry Service’ is the hall 
mark of correct entertaining~-whether for luncheons, teas, dinner 
dances, receptions or other functions—in her own home or in one 
of the charming Sherry restaurants. i 





(| Caig Showy 


| 300 PARK AVENUE 
| S5thAVE. at 58thST. The WALDORF ASTORIA 


| Catenng orders in Philadelphia taken at the Bellevue- 
| f | onan and in Washington at The New Willard. 


























JACK BECOMES 


Horace Annesley 


(Continued from page 63) 


Nevertheless, Purbeck’s conscience pricked 


him. He recalled a story about Miss Sophia 
told to him by his mother. The spinster 
had been jilted. From that hour a soured 


woman hated all men. The charities to whom 


she left money were concerned with the 
welfare of young girls and women. 
“She must have cared for somebody,” said 


Purbe ck. 
“She cared for cats Two tabbies have 
accepted without protest an annuity. 
T he solicitor added a few comforting words: 
‘There is nobody to dispute the will.” 
“Buc the truth must come out.” 
‘An invaluable advertisement for you.” 
Purbeck looked unhappy. He didn’t want 
the truth to come out. The success of a novel 
not yet written, but for which both serial 
and book rights were contracted, might be 
imperiled. As John Purbeck he had published 
half a dozen novels which could hardly be 
described as successful. And yet, a famous 
publisher had assured Miss Alethea Prender- 
gast (by letter) that any work of fiction 
from her gifted pen would sell at least ten 
thousand copies before publication! 


ENEATH the prickings of conscience, 
Purbeck journeyed north, and found 
comfortable quarters at an old-fashioned 
hotel not a stone’s throw from the unpre- 


tentious Georgian house where Miss Prender- 
gast had lived and died. 

Within forty-eight 
alarming discovery. 

There was—somebody else. 

Miss Prendergast, it transpired, had _be- 
friended her next of kin, Celia, also a Prender- 
gast \t one time everybody in the town 
expected the old lady to leave her money to 
this young cousin, who for several months 
had been treated as an adopted daughter. 
All this and more Purbeck gleaned from the 
vicar of the parish. With a grim sense of the 
humor of the situation he allowed the parson 
to believe that, being of kin to Miss Sophia, 
he had come down with the intention, possibly, 
of disputing her will. The parson expressed 


hours he made an 


the opinion that the spinster, living with 
cats, had become one. The good fellow, let 


us not forget that he was a man, made scath- 
ing comments upon Alethea Prendergast. 
‘The old lady,” so he told Purbeck, *‘ found 
another irksome fool who writes the sort of 
slush —_ seems to interest women. Have 
you read, Mr. Purbeck, the articles in one of 
the picture papers which, I give you my word, 
cost a deserving, sensible girl ten thousand 
pounds?” 
“T have,” admitted Purbeck. 
Candidly, what did you think of them? 
‘Slush describes them adequately,” replied 
Purbeck. “All the same, I don’t quite follow 
you. What had the articles to do with this 
se nsib le young woman? 
‘Bless my soul! They quarreled over them. 
If you ask for my opinion I am convinced that 
this Alethea Prendergast intended to set a 
lot of women by the ears. There never has 


been such a silly-season correspondence. The 
irticles, idiotic as they were, became the tea- 
table topic here. Half the women in this 
town are not on speaking terms with each 
other.” 


‘Most interesting,” said Purbeck. 

Inflamed by righteous indignation, the 
parson insisted that Purbeck must meet Celia, 
the sensible young woman. And, next Sun- 
day, they did meet in the parson’s drawing- 
room. 


ITHIN five minutes Purbeck had to 
admit that Celia was not only sensible 
but charming. For example, she acclaimed 
Purbeck as a fourth cousin and warmed the 
cockles of his heart by telling him that she 
liked his novels. 
Then, together, 
Alethe a in twain. 
‘*None of us had heard of her till we read 
these articles, but she is a Prendergast, 
because Cousin Sophia told me so. And I 
suppose there is nothing more to be said.’ 
‘If there is, murmured Purbeck, “‘I 
shoul: 1 like to hear you say it.” 
‘Have you met her, Mr. Purbeck?” 
“T have,” said Purbeck, thoughtlessly. 
“How exciting! Please tell me what she is 


they proceeded to rend 


like.’ 
She is not w hat the world calls beautiful.’ 
“How old?” 
“On the shady side of thirty.’ 
‘“*Cantankerous? 
“T can’t say. We met by chance. 
happe n to write for the same paper. 
‘It’s funny we never heard of her before, 
but there are so mi any Prendergasts. 
“Not too many, John said slyly. 
He called her Celia before they parted. 
They met again—and again. 
She called him John. 
Finally, John suggested to Celia the pro- 


We 
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priety of disputing her kinswoman’s wil] 
Celia shook her head. ws 

“T couldn't.” 

*“You could, and you should.” 

“7 simply loathe the writer of those articles 
but Cousin Sophia had the right to leave her 
money to anybody she chose.” 

“IT have a feeling,” said John, “that if 
you met Alethea, she might recognize your 
claim.’ ; 

“But I make no claim. 
induce me to meet Alethea. 

‘ou are not so sensible as I thought,” 
said Purbeck. 

Meanwhile, he was getting “copy” from 
Celia. It was a shock to discover that 
she was supporting herself by selling gloves, 
ribbons, and the like across a counter jn 
a large emporium. Celia had much to say 
about women who secured patterns of dress 
goods with the intention of mending torn 
garments. She waxed caustic over bargain 
hunters and professed her willingness to hang 
with her own hand ladies who soiled delicate 
fabrics in the hope of getting them for next to 
nothing later on. She lashed with scorpions 
the petty pilferers, and the can’t-make-up- 
your-minders who looked at everything and 
bought nothing, thereby wasting the time of 
hard-working girls who might be earning 
small commissions. 

Purbeck was edified and amused. 

But he noted that Celia was paler and 
thinner than she ought to be. And she ad- 
mitted that the ‘‘shoppies” in the emporium 
were overworked, and overtired from standing 
all day upon their feet, many of them in 
shoes that were not too large for them. 

She had paid a premium for the privilege of 
getting a minimum wage and the prospect of 
flat feet from the biggest profiteer in the town 

Purbeck woke up one morning to discover 
that he was in love with her. 

It was certain that she was not, 
love with him. 

Another complication. 

With Miss Sophia’s ten thousand pounds, 
he was in a position to marry Celia. Without 
that modest fortune, and earning an ever- 
increasing income as Alethea Prendergast, 
he might essay the adventure of matrimony. 
Lacking the money, and working under his 
own name, he must remain a bachelor. 


And nothing would 


as yet, in 


another article 


N EANWHILE 
a “Why are 


peared, entitled: 

Natural Shoplifters? 

Celia read it. 

Immediately, she beheld 
gast with kindlier eyes. Alethea, apparently, 
understood ‘‘ shoppies.”’ Sympathy _ for 
‘‘shoppies”’ informed every line of the article 
This is not surprising, inasmuch as the paper 
was written by a man in love with a shoppie. 
Celia, however, 
that she had changed her mind. Indeed, she 
would hardly have admitted as much to her- 
self. 

John felt relieved 
mention of the article. 

Very cautiously, he approached his objec- 
tive, the Holy State. 

Celia met him more than half way. 
careless post-war fashion, with an airy can 


had ap- 
Women 


Alethea Prender- 


when Celia made no 





that disarmed criticism, she discussed 
marriage, not as a sacramental union between 


youth and innocence, but as a civil, or uncivil 
contract between man and woman. 
‘Any of us,”’ she declared, ‘“‘would marry 
a decent fellow of indepe ndent means who 
could get us out of bonds ige. 
P urbeck was shocked. 
“But, surely love—?’ 
She laughed gaily. Her gaiety, 
geonings, was her greatest charm. 
“Love—! — course he would have to be! 
love. And I dare say, if he were kind and 
fairly generous, I might get to love him.” 
“You make a personal matter of it?” 
“Why not?” 
“Seriously, Celia, you would take as hus 
band a decent fellow in love with you, anxiol- 


under blud- 


was not going to tell John} 





to make you happy, merely to escape from 
the Emporium? 

Celia cocked a firm little chin at an upwar 
angle. } 

“T would.” 

“You surprise me.” 





“Do I? You see, you have only known m 
Bie Po 
: —s 
She smiled at him so alluringly, the littk 
witch, that Purbeck lost his head and- 


plung red. 
‘I’m a decent ch ap, and I can support you 
Will you marry me? 
“Certainly not,” replied Celia. 
This was disconcerting. John squared his 
shoulders, and he, too, thrust out his chin. , 
“Obviously,” he said tartly “you haven! 1 
the courage of your own convictions 
**Who has?” asked Celia lightly. 
(¢ onclué led on page ror) 
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(Concluded from page 100) i 
John looked cross. But Alethea made a “Yes?” 
mental note for another article. “Has Any “Aren't you wasting her time and your 
’ Woman the Courage of her Convictions?” own? Alethea, evidently, has made up a 
te Celia continued, less lightly: mind of stout texture. Probably, she regards 
“You are rather a dear, John, and I like this as a case of conscience. She is making 
, you most awfully. I might marry you if pots of money.” 
va if I liked you less. Think me unreasonable or “How do you know?” 
bi what you please. The truth is just this. “Everybody knows it. Speaking as your | 
lq} Having sai |, as I did, that I would marry a friend, Celia, I assure you that you are en 
man who offered to set me free, I may well titled to the loot. Take it! How do you like 
t” hesitate about making a slave of you, because this sole?” | 
: in my opinion a man who marries a woman Celia was gobbling her sole. She ignored 
= who doesn’t love him becomes a_ slave. the question. 
There!” “As next of kin?” 
= And “‘there’’ he left it. “Yes, and because Alethea came between | 
8, you and Miss Sophia.” 
= E RETURNED to London, animated by a “Will you take half, John?” 
~~ great resolve. Celia. concealing nothing “What nonsense!” 
om from a cousin and a pal, had told him of a “Tf I divided it among the other cousins—?” 
i small nest-egg laid in the local bank. As soon “Damn the other cousins!” 
\ as the will was proved Purbeck decided that “There are such a lot of them,” sighed Celia. 
. ten thousand pounds, less Succession Duty Still, I suppose it will come to that.” 
‘ie should be paid into Celia Prendergast’s John exhibited consternation. Being deeply 
°F account moved, he spoke roughly: 
“ He so instructed his solicitor. “Alethea is a cousin. If she wished this 
= Alethea went on writing. Her novel began money to be divided among a horde of hungry 
of | to appear —_—- It "ga quite as much relations, she would have done so. I protest 
f controversy as her articles. against such quixotic folly.” 
7 Celia and he corresponded. To soap the Celia flew off at a tangent. 
ways, he indiscreetly mentioned that he had “Tf I keep the money, I can marry.”’ 
and @ seen Alethea and laid certain facts before that ““Marry—?”’ 
ad. | lady. Indiscretion went no further. The “T mean I might marry a poor man who is 
um effect of the facts on Alethea was left to Celia’s - poor and perhaps too proud to marry a ° 
ing imagination. ; shoppie. ; | 
¥ In due time she read the paper entitled: ‘Not knowing your young man,” observed | 
“Has Any Woman the Courage of her —_ tartly, “I can’t advise you about 
n¢ | Convictions?” that.” 
> of 9° r _—" 
a It evcked ‘‘response”’ in her heart, where “N-n-no. . ° 
me she it. - oe Rare ——w See = rumbled her bread, as she murmured: 
, |} Alethea. She decided to make Alethea’s “T began by hating Alethea. Now—I—I Z é ZN 
ver : : 97 : 2 jet 
: nen if - a herself in London, — 5 her. That paper on shoppies. I 
‘) | which was most unlikely. might have written it myself. You read it, I 
Later, she read an appreciation of Alethea suppose? 
Prendergast unsigned. Hoary journalists “Why should T read what Alethea writes?” | : e : as ae . 
ids, | affirmed that this appreciation had been “Why indeed!” OU want him to be successful—in business, in social 
out — by a en = = ye 7 enet st te and smiled. activities. Anything you can contribute to his ap- 
. smiled. He, and he alone, knew his Alethea. “T am so glad I have you to advise me : 4 , ; of 
ret I The appreciation was the work of his hand. John. pearance will help him make a better impression, 
ny, | Celia, however, and a million women, learned Thanks.” Of course he shaves regularly, but he may be using a 
his | that \lethea, as her name implied, preferred You needn't be surly about it. Will it preparation that tempts him to slight the operation be- 
the seclusion of her well to the roaring bore you to tears if I confide in you about ; . é 
thoroughfares. Celia came to the conclusion about this young man who isn’t mine—yet?”’ cause it makes fazoring a nuisance, Or he may shave 
ap. — ae set gaa poor dear, must be a ; Ph hy have you never mentioned him | with a cream containing harsh free alkali. In either case 
men errible disability. yelore? | : ae a i a 
; Handsomely she reflected: Y- Perhaps TI was waiting till—till you had his skin is apt to be rough and subject to blemishes. 
al m sorry that she’s so ugly.” i got —_ ridic — feeling about me as a He will never cease being grateful to you if you sup- 
ler- poor little slave to be rescued. You can’t pity . x . : " avi eee " 
tly, ISS SOPHIA’S will was admitted to a girl with nearly ten thousand pounds, can ply him with a tube of Mennen Shaving Cream. It will 
for} +¥4 probate, and none disputed it. The you?’ give him a finer, taster shave than he ever dreamed pos- 
clef executors paid over the legacy. Within a “Tt wasn’t pity,” snorted John. Then, ina | sible 
per} week, Celia was confounded at receiving from different voice, he said: . . - : - 
pie. | her bankers a curt notification that the nest- “I’m a dog in a manger, Celia. Confide After the Cream has softened his beard for the razor 
ohn} es had swelled to. the size of Cinderella’s in me, dear. Tell me about— him.” in record time, and the bristles have melted magically, 
she Pumpkin, and was, in point of fact, about to “He's just like you, John.” derful llie B lvcerine. sti le be | 
her- turn if not into a coach and four at least into “What do you mean?” | a wonderful emollient, oro-2 ycerine, stimulates and re- 
a snug two-seater car. E “Ses obstinate and proud. I may lose | freshes the shaven skin 
no : The money must have come from Alethea him simply because I have this money.”’ | 
-rendergast. “*Tchah! There are others.” x yg 
yjec- Celia worked on at the Emporium till the “Tt would be rather awful to lose him. I | For } ourself, too 
following Saturday afternoon. On the Mon- would sooner the money went to the cats | 
day, she went to London, Through John she or the dogs.” The same qualities that recommend Mennen’s to men 
must meet Alethea. Nothing else was possible. John eyed her attentively. : ” a 3 Fo ee ; 
_John, advised by telegram, met her at “This time,” he declared, “‘you’ve got it; | will cause you to — at re For, of course, ep will 
Euston ova He was much concerned to yes, you’re heels over head in love. Well, | not subject your sensitive skin to dangerous depilatories. 
notice that sparkling eyes and pink cheeks I say this, and stick to it. I am, and always > i 2 w , anishi . 
were not to be accepted at their face value. shall be, a fool about women. I don’t pre Razor removal is the w omanly way for banishing un 
arry Celia looked thinner and more frail. tend to understand ’em. But men—lI jolly wanted hair. 
whop John took her to a re spectable Kensington well know where I am with men. If this Mennen Shaving Cream will leave the shaved skin 
| 
oarding-house, and then they dined together. fellow loves you, he'll take you, rich or poor. | : te 
“You,” said Celia, “must arrange the That's a sitter.” | soft, smooth and cool. And not a hair escapes. 
meeting Fe Alethea. You know her; I have “You are sure?” | Permit us to send youa sample tube without cost— 
ud-f come to London for no other purpose.” “Tt am.” . 
John einord henaioniie rCalia wi not “Then we'll talk about something else. | for him or for you. A coupon appears below. Or better 
Be . pi nuy, i as ~ alk ¢ Ss £ se. | 2 - ° . . 
ye in peasy much of him. Throughout dinner, You shall be the first to know when—when | still, buy a larger tube from your druggist. Boudoir Size, 
indgf 2 Was constrained to lie about Alethea. He I definitely decide what to do.” 4 
3 lj . * va Jae * ym. size ° 
lied With an ease that surprised himself. “Thanks,” murmured John, not too 35c. Bathroom size, 50c 
- isn’t get-at-able,” he began. genially. 
is vat?” 
1s “Tm afraid, Celia, you are on a wild goose HEY finished dinner and “did” a play 
up Chase. It is, of course, conceivable that together. To John’s annoyance, Celia 
from} Alethea, having made up her mind that this insisted upon paying her share of the evening’s 
money ought to be yours, has bolted to avoid entertainment. Insistence provoked com 
var meeting you.” ment. | 
’ f Celia considered this, puckering a pretty “You do mean to take this money? ’ | 
orehead. - “Perhaps I do: perhaps I don’t.” 
How do you know that she has bolted? They parted that night upon the steps of | ee ee : 
1m John went on lying—superbly. the boarding-house. et es aang aaa 
Zz Alethea is no ordinary woman. When I “How about to-morrow?” asked John. Kata Siate Tate Vato tain —————— 
little}, $4W her last she was contemplating a study, at Celia replied lightly: | hwy) +. 
nd—- _ hand and on the spot, of Eurasian 1 will wire you early in the morning.” | = THE MENNEN COMPANY Ys 
women “Good!” | 347 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J 
) “Are you | aking » oe , . al. > . . P > oe ‘ aly: | \ ‘ : - : ahi aii t 
you you breaking to me gently the appal As he pressed her hand, he said hoarsely: | i" tay? 
ling news that Alethea is in India?” ‘You know, Celia, that your happiness Please send me without charge a |}; 4 
iz She may be in India. Perhaps her solici counts with me. I want you to do whatis Ee | trial tube of Mennen Shaving Cream. 53 
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Among the many attractive values 
in our extensive | inen Department 
ure some very excellent Table Cloths 
\ variety of exceptionally tine quality 
all-linen Satin) Damasks in several 
very handsome designs yds. 


Spe tally pri ed at 


$16.50 each 


Handkerchief Such a wide selec 
tion and so varied in design and 
coloring Fine Irish Linen hem 
stitched handkerchiefs as illustrated, 
ome with embroidered corner 


others with all around embroidery 


A splendid va 


‘MS Gibbon dC’ 


West 37tr Street, New York 


hs ee ee el) 


BP 


WAP 


THE special discount 
prevailing during Janu- 
ary on all McGibbon 
merchandise offers you 
a splendid opportunity 
for decided economy. 
Write for our new illus- 


trated booklet No. 32. 
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Three Slices of J da lean am emvice af ath 
Basy Bread a day, Bread deservedly enjoys its tit 

Help reduce your weight reducing food , 
in a natural way. a 3. Smee 


It has nothing in common vy 


Gentlemen siiiiaih tue, ‘teliia Wit Powwr THE Way To 


Basy Bread. 1 weighed two Berrer HeattH, Abpep 
hundred seventy-five 1 Viratity AND REDUCED 





ind now I weigh two ire«l 
ind thirty-two pound I 
vell pleased with the result 
but desire to lose mor 
please continue sending — the 
Brea * 
L. Me M Ce 7 


Free Booklet on Request. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
39 Oakwood Ave. 


that supplies increased cnergy anc 
ith medicines, drugs or 


BASY BRE 


This Time-Tested 
_ Conservative Way 


OU! LY supplied for years to the most conservative 
sicians of high 





est standing 
1e-tested reputation of 


dependable food, wholesome and delicious, 
is nature would 
thods of 


wcts exactly 








dieting, massage or exercise which leave you worn out 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co ened and starved 
Orange, N. J The new Basy Bread booklet explains the process to you 
FOR IT t is fy It 





































Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 





Twin-Serew Oil- Burner, Sailing 


Orange New Jersey REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
oa re Sin TO a 
ae te 
FRANK’S 








MEDITERRANEAN 


Limited to 450 Guests (About Half Capacity 


By Magnificent New Cunard Ss. Ss. “SC YTHIA”’ 20,000 Tons 


January 30 
repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


1924 67 


Egypt, Palestine, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
ong **Mauretania, 


France, England. 


returning via S. S. 


”’ ““Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


A few desirable cabins at reasonable cost still available, for prompt reservation. 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Ave., New York tab. 1875) 








219 So. 15th St., Philade!phia 
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(Continued from page 70) 


‘A castle?” questioned the girl 
‘If your uncle wil! bring you down, [ll 
how you some of the interiors I've done 
of is.” 
‘Of course he will,” she decided. ‘To 
norrow?”’ 
‘In the morning,” suggested Hosmer 
YRUMBLING but obedient, Moulton 
J made his way down there with her the next 
day, although it involved leaving the south 
field half ploughed. Nor did he see anything 
in the pictures to repay him for the sacrifice 
They were pretty enough, but so is a ploughed 
ficld. The girl, however, picked up the 
sketches one by one and lost herself in them 
tall pine trees like turrets, masses of shade like 
battlements, vistas that gave the effect of an 
open portcullis, little trees that were like 
pages and bold trees that were like armored 
knights with poised lances 
‘They are very beautiful,” she said. “I 
must show the ‘m to Dad. He doesn’t know 
how rich he is 
‘The beauty of it is he’s growing richer 
every day,” said Moulton. “This timber is 
about ready to cut 
What?” snapped Hosmer 
Good many dollars’ worth of shingles and 
wood pulp in this tract,”” nodded Moulton. 
‘And castles,” put in the girl with growing 
color in her cheeks 
*Reckon you: could build a real castle or 
two with what it’s worth,” agreed Moulton 
proudly 
Yes.” said Hosmer. “But think of all 
you'd destroy 
‘You'll let me send some of the pictures to 
Dad?” she asked 
‘IT don’t know,” he demurred 
‘You mean you painted them just for 
yourself?” 
‘No, not that. I expect to sell them, 
though I hate to like the deuce But—” 
‘There’s more in Dad than most people 
think,”’ she said 
His eves brightened 
‘L believe it,” he answered 
there’s you.” 
‘If you'll mark the prices on the back,” 
she suggested timicly 
He frowned. Then with sudden inspiration 
he took a half dozen of the m and upon the 
back of the first he wrote—* Price, the old 
log castle’; upon the back of the second, he 
wrote, “One acre running west”; on ‘the 
third, “One acre running east’; upon the 
fourth, “One acre running south”; upon the 
fifth, “One acre running north He hesi- 
tated about the sixth. He could not, for the 
moment, think of anything more he wanted 
This is yours,” he decided. ** For com- 





* Because 





mission 


HE Count landed in New York without 

mishap and, after a confused day or so 
there, was brought to York Harbor—-a bit 
of that stern and rock-bound Maine coast 
where every attempt has been made to in 
dulge the American millionaire in his favorite 
pastime of eating his cake and having it too. 
Architects and landscape artists have busied 
themselves with all the strictly private part 
of the shore until it is as orderly as a park 
system. Green lawns slope to the very edge 
of the rocks and, overlooking these, broad, 
enclosed piazzas make a pretty setting for 
bridge parties. Oniy the sea remains un- 
tamed and snarls in vain at the dainty folk 
who laugh at it 

Count Phillipe found the spot very much 
to his taste and from the start met a great 
many nice people Most of them, he dis- 
covered, knew Paris—or at least certain parts 
of it—quite as well as he did himself. They 
even knew French—or at least certain parts 
of it. At any rate, they were an agreeable lot 
and furnished him with so much attention 
and entertainment that he completely forgot 
his mission. But Mrs. Craven did not. She 
was worried. In the half dozen letters re 
ceived from Constance, she was always 
coming ‘“to-morrow’’—an_ indefinite point 
which the philosophers can prove con 
clusively never comes. Five hundred vear 
before Christ, Zeno used this to establish his 
argument that the golden arrow shot from a 
bow must remain forever poised in air never 
able to pierce the flitting space always ahead. 
It was, too, what balked Achilles in his hope 
less chase of the tortoise who continually 
sought refuge in the infinitely divisibk 
present which admitted no future. 

Mrs. Craven was willing enough to leave 
Achilles to solve his problem as best he might, 
but she did not propose to give this advantage 
to Constance 

‘Jim,” she said on the third day, “there’s 
nothing left but for you to take the car and 
go down and fetch her. I’m not sure but 
what the Count had better go along. That 
Miss Waterson has been quite openly making 
eyes at him.’ 

“Well, if she wants him 

“Of course she wants him. There are not 

many decent Counts left in the world, and it 


Orin 
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doesn’t look as though they woutd make 
many more 
‘There'll always be decent men « ae” 
“I'm not so sure of that,” returned Mp 
Craven 

*T guess Connie will be able to worry along 
even so. Look here, Patricia, | think yo 
carrying this too far.” 

‘I'm simply giving her an opportunity 
that’s all.” : 

“She's only eighteen.” 

‘That's the time girls need guidan rot 
when they are eighty. [ve called Robert 
He'll have the car at the door in ten minutes 
It will give you a chance to look over your 
timber. Pe rhaps the Count will enjoy a walk 
in the woods.’ 

To the Count a little later she explained 

‘Mr. Arkwright is planning to look over 
one of his estates and bring back his daughter 
to-day. You would like to go?” 

*Certainement,”’ nodded the Coun It j 
what you call a journey of business and 
pleasure, is it not?” 

‘Perhaps there is always a certain relation 
between the two,” suggested Mrs. Craven 

*Madame,” smiled the Count “Vou 
should have been born in Paris.’ 

‘It is evident, Count Phillipe, that yo 
were.” 

‘That is to say 

‘You know how to say 
even to those no longer young 
save your compliments.” 

‘You make it difficult,” he answered, bo 
ing over her white hand. 

For a fleeting moment Mrs. Craven forg 
she was no longer 





pleasant thing 
But vo Im 





vouns 


A TRACT of forest of a thousand acres m 
4 contain a-great many other things hesic 
pulp wood and pine boards. Mrs. Crave 
might have admitted this as a safe generaliza- 
tion and still not have included in her thoughts 
inything like an artist—especially a young 
artist. Otherwise she most certainly would 
have accompanied the two men. Althougt 
she had never been brought into any very 
intimate contact with the breed, she had her 
own ideas about them—a_ reckless, restles 
revolutionary lot. In Paris one had to keepa 
eye out for them. In New York, too, it was 
as well not to ignore them entirely. But in 
Maine one ought to feel safe, although ther 
was a studio or two at York. The artist 
here, however, were the seasoned and proper 
kind who had families anc did portraits an 
seascapes at established prices like the 
photographers. 

But when that day the big limousin 
containing Arkwright and the Count rolle 
into the front yard of Uncle Rob’s, creating 
a great flurry not only among the chickens 
who with necks outstretched ran to cover 
but also within the house where Mrs. Moultor 
whipped off a calico apron and tried to wast 
her hands and tidy her hair at the same time 
Arkwright was informed that his daughter 
had taken a lunch and gone up the mounta 
with an artist named Hosmer. 

Who the deuce is Hosmer? 
not unnaturally. 

In the meanwhile Uncle Rob himself 
peared, fresh from the ftelds. 

“Who the deuce is Hosmer?” repeat 
Arkwright. 

**He paints pictures,” 

‘He what?” 

“Connie bought a batch the other day 
He's been camping out beside the brook 
winter 

‘And she has gone with him for the day 

allowed you might not like it, but s 
said she was through school now and able! 
look out for herself.” ae. 

* Well, I’m hanged,” exclaimed Arkwrigh 

* She’s allers wanted to go to the he: ud oft 
see * said Uncle Rob. *“* W: as goin alor 
but Hosmer said it warn't safe.’ 

The Count turned his black eyes towat 
the wooded mountain distant some thr 
miles. He did not know what kind of # 
animals inhabited this province, but he 
quite sure Mrs. Craven would agree with hi 
that even if there was nothing of danger It 
this source, still there were other danget 
He lighted a cigaret and with the tip ot 2 
little finger smoothed to the right and left © 
division in his tiny black mustache 

“There is a road—up the mountain? 
questioned : 

‘An old wood road—part way, nod 

ncle Rob. ‘LT think likely enough they 
strike that coming down.’ if 

‘A little promenade—after the rid 
ventured the Count 

‘I'm game,” said Arkwright “W 
drive as far as we can, walk as far as we! ; 
like it, and then wait for them.” 

* Bien,” said the Count. 








* he demande 


explained the latter 


RKWRIGHT had not been in the wo 

for years, but though he was gett! 

somewhat heavy and the upward pull to 

wind he rather enjoyed following this wit! 
Continued on page 103 
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t through the forest. The smell of leaves 


and the nutty flavor of virgin soil freshened 
his memory. After the first half mile there 
was not much of a road here because little 
maples and birches and pines had taken ad 
vantage of their opportunity to push toward 
the sky during the interval since the last load 
of cord wood came out. With all the chances 


for reaching maturity against them, still they 


nas fast as they could 


ept right ¢ 
‘ \t the end of half an hour of getting 
branches whipped back in his face the Count 
was not only fatigued but worried. 

‘Vom de Dieu—this goes nowhere,” he 
decided 

“Winded?” questioned Arkwright, as he 
waited 

He was winded himself from all appear 
ances, but he had no idea of stopping. He 
was a diflicult man to stop on anything once 
he was started. This had got into his blood 


and he made up his mind he would make the 
summit. He had forgotten the woods were 
like this because he had been dealing so long 
in warranty deeds and figures. 

“This is more hke an expedition than a 
promeni ide,”” opined the Count. 


‘I'm headed for the top,” announced 


Arkwright 

“Eh?” 

“Qught to make it in half an hour. If you 
don’t want to come, you wait here.” 

To Count Phillipe that sounded like a 


reasonable proposition. He presumed that 
with Arkwright to proceed was a matter of 
He was never more mistaken in his 
man had not seen either a shingle 
a dollar from the 


business 
life. The 


an ounce of pulp wood, or 


time he hit the mountain trail 

The Count found a fallen tree, spread a 
handkerchief over what looked to be the 
softest part of it, and sat down. He had 
plenty of cigarets and matches and enough 
to think about, so without concern he waved 


m revoir to his companion and watched him 
plunge on —like a hippopotamus in the jungle 
out of sight 
Why Arkwright wished to reach the top 
he himself did not know, except that it lay 
before him like a challenge. It was long since 


he had pitted his heavy legs against a moun- 
tain, his fat shoulders against springy sap- 
lings, his round arms against autocratic 
boughs which said, ‘You shall not pass.” 
Not pass? He straight-armed them like a 


football player and with head lowered plunged 
on. The sweat stood out in beads on his 
forehead, his breath came in gasps, his feet 
slipped and slid on the round rocks, but he 
loved it. And whenever he was obliged to 
stop, he turned his eves upward and noted the 
blue sky and saw how the sun flecked through 
the leaves and how the air was like the taste 
of beech nuts. The road had long since so 
blended itself with the natural forest that 
he no longer could distinguish it, but that did 
not matter Up was up and this was all he 
had to keep in mind 


N THEIR way down, Hosmer built a 
fire near a spring and here toward the 
middle of the afternoon they prepared their 
dinner. Up to now Connie had found a great 
many other things to do. She had lingere | 


to fish, lingered to collect beech nuts, lingered 
to examine strangely beautiful mushrooms, 
lingered to hunt for Indian pipes, lingered 


sometimes just for the sake of lingering, as 
though she thought she could hold back the 
progress of the day. At the top she sat by 
the side of this man and faced the same sky 
which Emerson describes in that magic trio 
1 words—broad, cheerful, strong. Below 
had seen the countryside spread out like 
le patchwork quilts Aunt Emma made of 
‘lds and ends of old silk gowns—irregular 
its of green, of brown, of blue, of yellow. In 








between lay, massed now, this heavy green 
forest. Almost anything might be concealed 
low that rich canopy—princes, knights, 


“ants anything that is in fairy books except 
uunts. And yet, unknown to her, a Count 
ctually sat there impatiently lighting cigarets. 

he dead pine limbs which Hosmer sna pped 


ott—they broke with the sharp crack of a 
rifle—crackled in the flames and filled the air 
bey iromatic smoke. He had_ brought 
long a frying pan and some bacon, and in 
t he cooked the trout. He insisted on 






§ evervthing. 

“I just want you to sit 
he said. 

He had been careful all day about what he 

tid because——well, just because he was older 

nd a gentleman. But no matter what he 

suid, his words were edged with fire like the 


where I can see 





‘Good Night”) which is projected against 
the purple sky to mark the end of a pyro- 
echnic display. He could not help that. 
SI 


Ne Was so 


perfec tly 
} 


very beautiful and fitted so 
into his castle. And her words to 
him, however trivial, seemed to be of the same 
nature. They spoke in symbols. Their lan- 
g lag ge had become dynamic. So, too, had theit 
be her senses. Once, by chance, he touched 
her hand. It left him unsteady and breath- 
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And her, too. That was all, but he 
knew that either this must be the last day or 
the first day. © alternative was possible 
Yet when he griy ipped himself with that firm 
hand called common sense « knew that even 
this was decided; it must be the last day 
Everything was owned—this forest, this girl, 
and all the domains of the earth—and what 
did he have with which to purchase? 

The coffee was ready and the trout, curled 
crisp in the pan, were ready and the table 
Was spread on a patch of moss nez ar the spring 

“Tt seems,” said the girl timidly, *‘as though 
we ought to s ay grace. 

* Please to say it,”’ he answered. 

He bowed his head humbly—something he 
had not done in years—and she half whispered 
all in one word, 


less 


God be thanked for everything, Amen.” 
“Amen,” he said. 
Then to the left he heard a noise which 


brought him to his feet. It sounded like the 
approach of some large animal. 


HE mystery was but a moment's mystery. 
Through the resisting boughs came a 
figure—Arkwright himself. The girl rose as 
bef« wre an apparition. 
“Dad!” she cried. 
“Well!” exclaimed Arkwright mopping his 
forehead. “‘ Just in time for lunch, eh?”’ 
Connie ran forward and threw her arms 


about his neck 
“You bet you are,” she trembled. ‘“‘ Dad— 
this is Mr. Hosmer.” 
Hlosmer was studied—swiftly, keenly, 
agere sssively—and he knew it. 
‘I’m glad to meet you, sir,” he said 


Arkwright hesitated. He was not sure 
whether he could honestly say as much or not. 
He decided that he could. A man does not 
accumulate thousand acre tracts of the earth’s 
surface without being an accurate judge of 
his fellow men. Hosmer stood straight and 
looked straight and spoke straight. Ark- 
wright extended his hand. 

It was quite unconsciously that Hosmer 
acted the host. He showed Arkwright a little 
pool below the spring where he could wash, 
arranged for him a place at the table, although 
it had been set for only two, and spent most 
of his time during the meal frying more trout. 
More were needel, for Arkwright had not 
dined since breakfast and had indulged in 
more than his usual amount of exercise. 
Moreover, Hosmer showed him how to take 
the crisply dainty morsels by the tail and 
eat them bones and ali—a proper but de- 
cidedly more rapid process. 

\ll the while Connie sat beside her father 
ind kept his cup filled with coffee and told 


him about the wonderful things she had 
found that day and seen that day and felt 
that day. At least some of them. There 


were a great many other experiences which 
she did not attempt to tell him, because for 
one thing she could not put them into words 
those subtler things which a musician would 
describe as overtones and the Chinese artists 
as Bo Un or cloud-longings. They consisted 
of upward tugs of the heart as though that 
organ were attempting to out and fuse itself 
with all her eyes found beautiful. 

Now Arkwright was neither musician nor 
Chinese artist. The only sort of fusing he 
would have admitted he understood was that 
associated with the consumption of trout and 
yet he got something, the feel of the experi- 
ence. He sensed a kind of keen exhilaration, 
a commingling of youth and beauty, a sort 
of honestly simple and direct joy, that made 
him in spite of himself half an artist. He did 
not care even to light a cigar after dinner. 
He preferred the smell of the pines and the 
wood smoke and the humus. He preferred, 
to the tip of a cigar, watching this daughter 
of his who had suddenly grown older and 
suddenly grown younger at one and the same 
time. He preferred even listening to Hosmer 
who began upon the wonders of these woods 
in the winter. 

‘It’ s a big white world complete in itself, 
sir,” said Hosmer. “‘The trees seem almost 
human afte r you've lived those silent months 
with them 

“T remember—as a_ boy,” 
wright. 

‘Then you know.” 

“T had forgotten.” 

“He has put it into pictures, Dad,” broke 
in the girl. ‘I am saving them for you.” 

“A canvas holds only a small part of the 


nodded Ark- 


whole,” said Hosmer. ‘In the end every 
man has to be his own artist.” 
“Pictures fade so,” said Atkwright, half, 


to himself. 

Even those around him were beginning to 
fade with the setting sun, although here one 
was always substituted for another. But it 
was time to go. Not until then did Ark- 
wright re member his guest. 

“Darn it,’ he exclaimed. “I'v 
the Count.”’ 

Startled, the girl looked about as though 
it was a dragon of which he had spoken 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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PATRON of Primrose House 
A said recently, “I have just 
come back from a trip abroad. | 
visited the beauty shops of most 
of the capitals of Europe, but no- 
where have I found anything like 
Primrose House and tts intelligent 
methods.” 


Other 
same thing—women who have 
sought, at home and abroad, the 
secret of loveliness and charm. 
Indeed, this is only to be ex- 
pected, for at Primrose House 
Face Molding was perfected. 
Whether thistruly scientific method 
is used at Primrose House or in 
your own home, surely and safely, 
relaxed, sagging muscles are made 
firm, the skin becomes clear and 
fresh, and the youthful contour is 


women have told us the 


“Nothing i in the World 
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regained. If you only knew how 
even the first Face Molding brings 
vivacity and charm to replace the 
day’s fatigue, and almost literally 
molestie unwelcome years away, 
you would write at once fora Face 
Molding Set. 


The Face Molding Set 
With chis set 
can easily give yourself a complete Face Mold- 
ing Treatment. A chart of the facial muscles 
and complete directions for Face Molding are 
on the Face Molder—a 
clever device to litt the facial muscles and make 
and all the essential preparations for 


before your dressing table—you 


inside cover. The 


them firm— 
the treatment are included: 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream . $1.00 size 


Skin Freshener. . « 25 * 
Face Molding Cream . . ao 
Face Molder with 4 oz. bottle 

of Balsam Astringent . 7.50 ‘* 


The complete Face Molding Set—in an at- 
tractive is priced at $10.00—postage 


paid trom Primrose House. 


case 


The information asked in the questionnaire below wiil permit Mrs. Morris to tell you how Face 
Molding and the Primrose House preparations can best be used to meet your individual needs, 


Send it to her today. 


STIONNAIRE 


QUE 
Dear Mrs. Morris: 


Will you please tell me how 


Sagging facial muscles 


Lines around eves 


Rough hands and elbows 
Wrinkled hands 


Conspicuous veins 


to correct the following ? 


Lines on forehead 


Fullness under chin Dry skin Oily, stringy hair 
Flabby neck Oily skin Falling hair 
Lines around mouth Black heads Premature gray hair 


Enlarged pores 
Pimples 


Figure that is too thin 
Figure that is too fleshy 
State 


Mark X betore the subjects on which you wish advice, 


Dry > lifeless hair 
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Primrose House Prep- 

arations are sold at se- 

lected shops throughout 

the country. Write for 

the name of the shop in 
your city. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


CASTLES IN MAINE 


Frederick 

Concluded 

“Half-way down—on a log,” he explained. 

“We'll have to pick him up 

But at that they did not find him—only 

eight or ten cigaret butts where he had been. 

Perhaps,” suggested the girl hopefully, 
“that’s all there was to him.’ 

“Not by a jugful,”” answered 

“Then maybe a bear ate him, 

as an equally cheerful alternative 


Arkwright. 
she offered 


“More likely he’s gone back to the car,” 
said Arkwright. 
O* THE way down the girl kept a little 
closer to Hosmer. He felt it and his heart 
sang for joy. 

They discovered the Count on the rear 
seat of the limousine, well covered with a 
robe, asleep. There is something about a 
sleeping man, though he be an Adonis, which 
is not attractive. A sleeping child, a sleeping 
youth, a sleeping woman—they are all very 
well, but when a man relaxes to this extent 


too much goes from him; too little is left. 

“Let’s not disturb him,” whispered Connie. 

So Arkwright told Robert to come along 
when the Count awoke, and on foot the three 
continued their journey. 

Hosmer was thinking hard. It was clear 
enough to him now what the situation was 
Men of the stamp of the Count do not mi ike 
such journeys as these without having some- 
thing very definite in mind. It is not in their 
nature. It was a bit of luck that the Count 
was asleep—a bit of luck, however, which 
would avail Hosmer little unless he took 
immediate advantage of it. In an hour 
or so this wonderful woman by his side would 
be on her way to York and Aunt Patricia. 
An artist to be an artist must bridge gulfs 
quickly. That is his function—to take the 
ecstatic leap between noumena and phenom- 
ena. This Aunt Patricia became as clear 
now as the Count. 

Scarcely were they out of hearing of the 
car before Hosmer turned to Arkwright and, 
in a voice that Connie could hear, made this 
amazing statement. 

“Sir, I’m in love with your daughter.” 

“You are?” exclaimed Arkwright. “My 
daughter has said nothing to me about it.” 


“T haven’t told her yet. But—”’ he turned 
and took the girl’s hand. “It’s true, Connie. 
It's awfully true. Do you mind?” 


“See here!” exploded Arkwright. 

“*Tf you could tell me you don't mind and 
could tell your father you don’t mind, then 
—why then I'd just wait for you as long as 
you wish.’ 

The girl raised her startled eyes to his and 
then to her father. The only one missing was 
the Count. 

“Or,” said Hosmer, “if you say 
mind, I'll go on waiting just the same. For 
me there’s only you, forever and ever. But 
I know that doesn’t mean perhaps that for 
you there’s only me. I’m just hoping, Connie, 
hoping and wishing hard.” 


you do 


Orin 


from page 103 


Ba rtlet ae 


Story 


They had stopped by the side of the ro vad 
The girl had not withdrawn her hang 
Sut now all of a sudden she did vithdres 
it and running to her father threw her arms 
around his neck. And in her father’s ear 


so close that the movements of her lips wer 
like kisses—she whispe red: 

“Dad, Dad, dear! I do love 
do love him!” 

It is doubtful if ever a father was placed 
in a more delicate situation. 
nothing to do but to put his big 
his daughter and give her all 
and encouragement he could. 
standing respectfully but almost 
Was this young artist chap. 

“Oh, well,” said Arkwright to him, “she 
and I suppose that’s all there js ty 


him. Oh,] 


There was 
arms around 
the comfort 
Before him, 


aggressively, 





does 


Down the road the honk of a horn relieved 


the tension. The girl started back but she 
found another pair of arms outstretched for 
her. And so she stood when the Count 
stepped out. 

“Hope you had ple asant dreams,” said 


Arkwright grimly. “Connie, you re member 
Count Phillipe. Count Phillipe, this is Hosmer 
I’ve just heard he is to be my son-in-law.” 

Count Phillipe Olivier studied the three, for 
a disturbed moment. But it was upon this 
young girl, fresh as a sapling in the spring, 
that his eyes finally rested. Nom de Dieu, 
she was beautiful as she stood there with her 
he: ad _up and her eyes full of love! 

“es,” said Count Phillipe, “I dreamed 
pleasant dreams. I was—what do you say? 
—building the castles in Spain.” 

“While Hosmer here kept his right in the 
good old State of Maine,” grinned Ark 
wright. 

Then Count Phillipe showed himself every 
inch a count. He stepped forward and raised 
the fingers of the young girl to his lips as he 
might have raised the fingers of a princess. 

“With mademoiselle it is possible to build 
castles anywhere,” he said gallantly. “With 
all my heart I wish you happiness. “ 

And like a princess Connie answered gently: 

‘You have a big heart, Count P hillipe, and 
so I shall expect much happiness.’ 


T THE entrance to the Mt. Henry park 
4 reservation there is an inscription which 
reads: 

“A gift to the State from James S. Ark- 


wright.” 

The suggestion that this area be thus pre- 
served came from Connie. But had it not been 
for Hosmer and Aunt Patricia and even Count 
Phillipe that tract of forest and fern cloisters 
and running brooks and flowers, as numberless 
and beautiful as the stars, might by now be 
compressed into a steel deposit box so narrow 
as to cramp a healthy woodchuck. It was in 
recognition of this fact that Connie christened 

the little peak to the right of the summit, 
Mt. Olivier. 


PARIS PLANS ITS WARDROBE FOR AS 
FAR SOUTH AS AFRICA 


GORGEOUS EVENING GOWNS 
HE Comtesse de St. 
chemise of tulle was embroidered with 

seaweed like fronds done in gold and silver 
paillettes. One night the Princesse de Kapur- 
thala appeared in a tube frock of green bro 
cade with many emeralds, and on another 
occasion she was clad in gold lace—the 
straight chemise widened on the right side 
from hips to lower edge by means of two 
narrow inserted lace panels, shirred at the 
top and falling like godets from the hips. 

The Duchesse Sforza wore a straight frock 
of gold lace and gold tissue—the corsage of 
gold lace girdled with ropes of pearls above 
a band of dark fur posed at a lo : waist-line: 
the rather full skirt below was of embroidered 
gold cloth. 

Just now many frocks are made of gold lace 

slender slips of gold-and-red lace, very often 

trimmed in some simple fashion. The 
tube frock of lace, in short, is the latest ad- 


Croix’s straight 


dition to the ranks of slender gowns, and is 
exceedingly smart and pretty. 
EVENING COIFFURES 
OT many evening coiffures are seen in 
Paris now. A bandeau formed of small 
gold and silver leaves was worn a_ few 
nights ago at a dinner-dance, and Lady 
Cynthia Mosely, in white, wore a_ turban- 


like bandeau of white roses and silver ribbon 
the ribbon knotted behind the right ear, the 
ends falling to the shoulder. 


At Ciro’s, where the diners are nightly 
hustled out to make room for the dancers, 
many white frocks are worn—white satin 


and white Georgette or crépe de Chine, 


more 


led from p 


daze Og) 


or less embroidered. Mrs. James Corrigan 
wears a white satin frock of the simplest 
description—a_ slightly circular apron skirt 


somewhat shorter in the back, where it over 
laps over a narrow white satin underskirt 
rhe girdle, narrow in the back, widens out 


decoratively in front, forming a pretty patch 
of sapphire and crystal embroidery. 


Ae € 
VERY pretty was a white satin frock which 


was worn by several women on the same 
night at Ciro’s. The corsage was straight t 
the hips, where it was attached to a straight 
skirt formed, in the back, of three straight 
flounces, each edged with crystal bead em- 
broidery and looped crystal fringe. In front 
these flounces suddenly became odd_ littl 
circular flares, each edged with a narrow bor- 
der of brown fur. In the dance the move 
ment of this panel of circular flounces in the 
middle front was exceedingly pretty. 

Mrs. Havemeyer wore a simple frock ‘ 
gold and rose and black brocade which wa 
most becoming. Mrs. Dudley Coates wort 
a red crépe frock—Lady Millicent Hawe 
also appeared recently in red—and Mrs 
Nash was clad by Paquin in a much-beadeé 
paneled frock of light green tulle. 

While light-colored frocks have recently 
been the rule for evening, here and there blact 
gowns are making their appearance. The 
Duchesse d’Albe wore a pretty flounced black 
frock recently at the Ritz and the young 
Duchesse de Sutherland, one night at Rector> 
Club, was also dressed in black, while th 
Princesse Andrew of Greece, who wears h¢ x dats 
hair knotted low on her neck in classic fashion 
is always very handsome in black and pearls. 
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(Continued from page 


( khaki?’ And then the Liberty 
. sort of circus parade of ambu- 
hers, posters smeared with blood, 
that terrible one by 


arent 5 
anve> 
lance 





f atrocities 


jictures 

eee Bellows, of a massacre at Dinard. . 
People wet excited. They took a sort of 
morbid pleasure. I wanted to stay out of it 
and hold on to sanity, if could. It never 
got’ me. And w hen the wounded began to 
urive, it was worse. One of the doctors at 
Greenhut’s told me that they had to force 
the women out. They weren’t all of them 
sympathetic: they wanted to look at the 
wounded. ‘The way a crowd rushes to an 
iccident Morbid. Even the women 


vho danced with the soldiers and sailors and 
knitted in the theaters struck me as ridiculous. 
I hated it.” 


“It was better in France.” 
\ silence fell and Lilah’s cheeks burned 
gain. She rolled the sleeves of her dress 


above her « Snare and began to clear the table. 
Miss Fuller stood, rigid and uncompromising. 


Presently, in her usual precise voice, she said: 
‘If you are going to marry Robert, you'll 
have to have some clothes. Have you any 
money? 

‘No.” 

‘How much would you need to see you 
through? I have sav ed a little. ll let you 
have it. 

‘T can't allow you to do that.” 


‘Why not?” 

‘T’ve hurt you 

‘No, you haven't.” Une xpectedly, she 
put her arms around Lilah. “I wi ant you to 
be happy. 1 admire you enormously.’ 

Lilah hugged her. ‘‘ Darling Grace! After 
alltit’s better that I should have him. You’ve 
got strength, and I haven’t. Left alone, I’d 


sink. 

“Oh, I'll swim,” Grace Fuller admitted. 
‘Women like me always do! We give the 
impression of strength because we have our 
imaginations under control. I’m helpless as 
you are, but I won’t admit it. The men of my 
family were all farmers. From them, perhaps, 
I got my tolerance. I can’t blame you. I 
wish I could! I can’t blame Robert. I have 
none of the usual feminine eagerness to blame 
men for everything that goes wrong. You 
probably think I have no standards. I 
haven't. I understand too well.” 

She went into the other room and came 
back wearing her hat, with a rather dog-eared 
fur neck-piece clasped under her chin; in high, 
tight collars she had a swan-like look. Lilah 
was deeply sorry for her. For the moment 
she felt herself inferior. 

“T can let you have five 
Lilah. Don’t tell Robert.” 

The telephone rang. They looked at each 
ther with a glance stripped naked of pretense. 


hundred dollars, 


“Go. It’s Robert. 
‘No! No!” 
‘Hurry! Please.” 


Lilah went. She put the receiver to her 
ear with a certain dread, a reluctance. 

{nd she heard Robert’s voice, vibrant, 
say “Lilah? Sweetheart! I want you 
to meet me for lunch. We'll buy that ring. 
What d’'you say?” He broke off. “Is Grace 









ere? 

‘No,” Lilah said distinctly. 
turned her head and saw the door 
; No,” she repeated. “‘T'm alone.” 


[4 \H was married a month later, in 
Junius Peabody’s house at the Point. 


She had had an overwhelming four weeks. 


Grace Fuller’s five hundred dollars had no 
more than cleared the first hurdle. When 
Robert Peabody asked her whether she 


wanted pearls or a bandeau of diamonds, she 
had replied: “‘I prefer the money. I don’t 
ire tor jewels, and there are all sorts of things 
I want and need; foolish things I can’t afford.” 

He had given her a check for five thousand 
lolz ars. 

With this sum deposited and in possession 
fa book of blanks smartly bound in leather, 
Lilah reversed her mask of poverty. She 
Wore, instead, her most devastating sophisti- 
cation, a fetching air of patronage and sweet- 
hess. Her first pilgrimage was to the gray 
stone house in the Fifties occupied by the 
esthetic and sharp couturier who had refused 
et a chance to work. She sent word to him 
tat she was interested, this time, in a 


‘wardrobe. She was wearing a slim and 
ve frock of red crépe and a Paisley 
than. She was positively beautiful; her 


‘limness, her arched feet in delicate shoes, her 
sloves, were dominating. 

The dressmaker (his name was Maurice) 
pretended not to recognize her. With a bow, 

led her to his showrooms and summoning a 
saleswoman, ente red, in French, into a passion- 
ate discussion of Lilah’s height, her coloring 
her possibilities. One of the deep-skinned 
models trailed upon the scene in a sheath of 
gold cloth, dragging behind her a tail of 
ange d green chiffon. She met Lilah’s stare 
ith an expression totally blank, as if she 
Were walking in her sleep Maurice sent for 


TIDE 


ram’s ovel 
jt) 
materials, yards and yards of brocade, 
metallic cloth, crépe de Chine; jade, orange, 


violet and dull red mingled on the floor, the 
backs of chairs, across lacquered screens and 
tables. This profligate heap of stuffs went to 
Lilah’s head, but she preserved her air of 
polite indifference, sitting with crossed knees, 
her feet, in the elaborate, strapped shoes, 
displayed. The model, she decided, 
had ugly ankles. 

T LUNCH that she told Robert of 

her purchases. 

He shook his head. ‘Where shall you 
wear them? Peabody's Point is a wilderness 
the three houses, my own, my father’s and my 
grandfather’s, a deep forest of maples, pines, 
and birch, and the We seldom see any 
one, but when we do, they come on horseback 
or by motor. It is astonishing when the 
women wear evening clothes. On great occa 


day 


' 
sea 


Is 


sions, a house warming or a birthday or a 
dance—once or twice a year—there is some 
show of ceremony. You will find us 
ve yf rural.” 

Lilah stifled her disappointment. “Sha'n't 
we live in town in the winter? 

“Tf you like. We have a house in Thirty 


eighth Street. It is closed now. 

‘Take me there!” 

The rooms were dark, and when, admitted 
by a caretaker, Lilah and Robert explored 
the first two floors, they found the furniture 
swaddled in linen, the chandeliers wearing 
net veils, like Bluebeard’s brides, and the 
rugs rolled back. The house was an exact 
example of the New York residence of the 
early 'eighties. The marble mantels were 
surmounted by elaborate, wooden fretwork, 
an intricacy of shelves and pilasters, screens 
and grills, roosting place for those useless, 
ugly and enormously expensive vases of the 
period. Mirrors divided the windows, and 
curtains of dark red velvet were looped up, 
held clear of the floor by chenille ropes. 
There was a multiplicity of cushions, tables, 
tabourettes; paintings, in deep frames, by 
Rosa Bonheur, Henner, and Corot, and one 
luminous and arresting Inness, landscape 


with elms and a river, sunlight and haze, 
russet, gold, and blue. Lilah seized upon 


this as a reason for enthusiasm 

‘““My grandfather understands pictures,” 
Robert ——. “Even the modern 
fellows! I don’t. No one has ever taken the 
trouble to explain what they're all about.’ 

“Don’t you like this?” 

“Oh, yes. But Inness 
exactly.” 

Sudde nly he put his arm through Lilah’s 
and said: “‘ You’re clever. If I didn’t 
know what a darling you are, I'd be afraid of 
you. I want you to teach me all these things 
—what I should like, and why. I don’t want 
you to be ashamed of me.” 

Lilah, with a pretty bend of her head, put 
her face against his shoulder. She was feeling 
mellow, generous This house, a valuable 
property in Murray Hill, was soon to be hers 


wasn’t a modern 


sO 


Going from room to room, she mentally 
refurnished it. 
“T don’t like the house,” she said frankly. 


“Tt’s hideous all this Victorian velvet and 


ebony. Horrible! 

“Lilah!’ 

His expression warned her. “You sweet 
old stupid! Of course it’s horrible.’ 

He stammered: “It’s a sort of—of monu 
ment to my grandmother.’ 

” mausoleum,’ she corrected. “We'll 
change it.’ 
NM ISS FULLER would not go to the 
4 Point for the wedding. She had, she 
insisted, an important case out of town. And, 


with her neat traveling bag and the fur neck 
piece, she started off the day before Lilah left 
town. She had agreed to keep the apartment 
and to pay the astonished agent on the first 
of every month. 
Lilah went alone. 


Robert had engaged a 


compartment for her; she found tlowers, 
candy, books there; Lilah Norris, written on 
Robert’s cards thrust hastily into envelops 
stamped with the names of shops inter 
nationally famous. The porter, judging from 
his eagerness, had been tipped. When he 


closed her into this walnut and green plush 
cell, he reminded her that he would call her 
at five. She would be “put off” at Peabody's 
Point at five forty-five. 

The train moved out of ‘the city, boring its 
way through the tunnel into a twilight 
studded with red and green, white and ._- 
yellow flashes. A glimpse of the river. Tall 
stacks. Then darkness, broken by suburban 
stations, where, for an instant, people and 
motors were glimpsed in a strange immobility, 
as if painted on the car windows. 

Lilah undressed. She enjoyed the un- 
accustomed luxury of her traveling things, 
so unlike the pack she had slung across her 
shoulder in Switzerland. Her nightgown was 
sheer batiste, scalloped, threaded with white 
ribbon. She braided her hair, switched off 

(Continued on page 106) 
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the light and lay on her side, 
windoy The silence was clamorous, yet she 
could hear the beating of her own heart. She 


pressed her hands there, frightened 

She was going to marriage, in which, sup 
posedly, she would never again be alone, like 
thi Never again alone She 
ran her hands over her body, jealous of 


herself Life, the crude fact, was unimagin 
able: she was aloof; somehow, she would gain 


time, hold herself for herself a little longer. 

Outside, a late moon had pierced the usual 
smokiness of a city sky Trees brushed by. 
The odor of the flowers sent by Robert was 
sickish in the close room .. Lilah felt 


suddenly the weight of his affection, his con 
quest. She burned with anger, with a sort of 
resentment. How could he think, expect 

She thought of running away, giving him the 
slip . They would 


find the compart 
ment, the roses, his fatuo 


cards, but ho 





Lilah. No woman. She pressed her face into 
the pillow and cried. She was intinitely sorry 
eed self, desolate. If only she were simple! If 
only she could love, accept, like other women! 

N THE morning she was happier, sustained 

by excitement 

While she dressed, she glanced out of the 
window at a northern landscape of carelessly 
cleared fields now white with daisies, patches 
of pine and maple, and, beyond, a range of 
hill harply outlined against a clear, white 
sky. Putis of air came through the screen, 
infinitely fresh and intry air. Lilah 
took deep breaths 

At the station, where the train stopped 
only long enough to let down a grinning porter 


and a step, Robert was waiting. He lifted her 
down, kissed her She wa istantly con 
difference in him: his coat wa 


scious ot a 


rough and cold: his face was red, unburned 
And his hair, alway © smooth and well 
brushed, had blown askew over his forehead 
It got in his eves and he smoothed it back 
with an impatience, a carelessness, new to her 

Grandfather is waiti Phe early mor 
Ing air isnt fully se for hi Ih nt 
ipolo a 

He hurried her into a pen motor and the 
robe was adjusted about he et Robert 
drove And again she noticed that he was in 


some sense more free. His hands on the wheel 
were casual but in control: wit 
of his head he scanned the 


north with a burst of speed 


usually so hesitant and cautious 
‘Five miles,” he shouted We live at the 
end of nowhere Our property already ill 


these field Wait until v ce the woods 


HE woods were somber in the morning 
light. ereen as trees are in stage-settings, 
immensely tall and close and straight, upon a 
carpet of moss and fern, wintergreen and 
arbutus Phe road at intervals crossed a 
bridle-path, now and then emerging into 
cleared spaces where a tangle of clover, butter 
cups, and daisies grew lush, 
Robert brought the car to a standstill and 
turned to Lilah. His face was older in ai 


Ane deep 


unexpected seriousne This is all your 
Lilah. | am your Does it mean anythin 
to you that I love you so?) Your coming her: 
has made me terribly happy —a queer sort of 
happiness, for I] can't sleep or eat. L ache for 
you I want vou 1 | me of your ow 
accord. . 

Haven't 1, ever 

‘No 

She lifted her face but t the first light 
contact of her lips, he could not have told 
whether she loved him or not He gave to 





all the feeling he craved from her 


the embrace 


She was overwhelmed, relieved. Nothing was 
required of her; she need not show herself, 
give herself up. Not vet She smiled, 
with closed ey 

Suddenly he let her go. Almost viok 
he relaxed his hold, so that she fell 
away from him 

‘If you don't | Lilah,” he said, i 


dry voice, “say 
Lilah protest ‘Il do! What on eart 
makes you ask 














Robert Peabody did not answer, but t 
bent forward over the wheel, as if, at a a 
from her, he would start the car and drive 
back to the statior His expression was 
terrible; somehow, she knew that he had 
sensed her relief in the moment just passe 
She had hurt him. It wasn’t going to b 
altogether easy 

In a ilence made poig DY a 
branches and the early m cla 
birds, she fought for the t we 
gesture that woukd r ire n. Her har ud 
touched his sleeve, crept down to his hand, 
clenched on the wheel. 

‘It is all new,” she began, “strange r 
It isn't love so mucl hat I feel. but recogni- 
tion of vo t place ming 

you might be ttle patient 

He bent swiftly kissed her fingers 
The car sprang forw to the forest again 
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She did not glimpse the 
fairly out of the wood and 
turn in a sort of park, where moss and fern 
gave way to an incredibly deep sward, smooth, 
emerald-green. She saw a house, another, 
and a sparkle of water beyond. At once she 


could smell the sea, kelp, sweet and sickish, 
salty. Robert had not spoken, but now he 
turned and said: “Here we are! — Lilah! 


Home! 


He swept into a gravel driveway and under 


a porte-cochére. ... She was getting out, 
rather faint, frightened now that she had 
committed herself. . A servant spoke 
to her, and Robert. said: “*Miss Norris, 
Maisie.” 


‘ITlow do you do, 
We're all very glad.’ 

The hall, within, was dark—too much 
woodwork, and a huge, stone mantel, top 
heavy. Lilah put her hand up to her hat, and 
turning instinctively in search of a mirror, 
found herself confronting an old man. 

“My grandfather,’ Robert said. “This is 
Lilah.” 

Junius Peabody was tall and very hand 
ome, at eighty-four. He offered his hand, 
and Lilah, giving her own into that dry. 
rather bony clasp, met his eyes. They were 
black with something ironic, quizz 
ical, in their depths, like a spark of light at 
the bottom of a well He wore a heavy 


Miss Norris, I'm sure? 


deep set, 


mustache, perhaps to hide the leanness of his 
cheel had what Robert had missed, 
flame of some sort, a feeling for things. for 
life, for women, for beauty 

‘Lilah?) May I 

She felt his lips on her cheek, and noticed 


a faint odor of cologne 


You must be tired breakfast 


Will you 


with u Or, perhaps, later 
Breakfast, by all means,” Lilah said. ** I'm 
not tired. I’m very excited, and happy 
HE was, inexplicably, exhilarated again. The 


old man’s look had been appraising, and 

tistied. He found her delightful. She knew 
this, and beca was certain that he was 
not easily pleased, she could afford to be 
flattered. He moved at her side through the 
house, across a cluttered room to a 
veranda, where Genation shades were half 
drawn against the brilliance of the sea in full 
sunlight; a table had been set for breakfast 
Geraniums in boxes hedged the veranda on 
three sides. Beyond, a narrow garden sepa 
rated the house from a pebbly beach and 
rocks covered with brown kelp. 

Low tide,” Junius Peabody remarked. 

It was not the house she had pictured. 
There were no Italian gardens. But there 
wa omething substantial and vigorously 
assertive in the ugly width and spread of the 
wings, the turrets and verandas and useless, 
expensive ornamentation. In the ’eighties, 
this would have been a “place.” Meadows 
of wet kelp mingled with the fragrant spiciness 
of geraniums. A manservant in an apron, 
very old, with a crumpled mouth in a pink 
face, brought coffee. And) Robert | said 
‘Miss Norris, Edwin.” Lilah put just the 
right shade of interest into the pronouncement 
of the word * Edwin” with a rising inflection 
She loved Edwin. She loved Junius. She 
loved Robert. She was conscious of being 
more charming, more herself, than she had 
ever been in a life given over to being, always, 
ome one unlike the real Lilah. The real 
delightful, amusing, affecting 


use she 





Lilah was a 
little person. 
Once over that moment of appraisal, Junius 
i tbody made it plain that he approved of her 
And after breakfast, brushing his mustache 
vith a large cambric handkerchief, he walked 
with her into what he called the “greenery,” 
rk-like place at the back of the house away 
from the sea where a gardener worked among 
formal beds of spring flowers. ‘No, Robert 
ou stay back—I want Lilah to myself 
} OBERT disappeared and Lilah threw a 
kiss, very prettily, at his back 
‘Robert would lik eto oat you the kennels, 
it that can wait. 


Lilah said impulsively: “It was good of 
you to let me come here to be married. 1 am 
very alone... . The few relatives I have 
are in the West, and I don’t like any of them. 


rhey will not 
oon. But my 
<hould I? 

They 


approve of my 
father wouldn't care, 


marrying so 
so why 


greenery and, without 
comment, Junius Peabody pointed out 
another house. “My son's. He died ten 
years ago. We have closed the place. Robert 
didn’t like it. Ill show you his house, later. 
Although I dare say you will want to change 
it, it is modern enough. This, you see, is 


crossed the 








what I call the Ez \urora period; it was 
built in nineteen-four, when America was 
beginning to absorb the Morris a-b-c’s. In- 


Hand tooled by Fra 
‘What per 
Delicious My 


welcome you. 


de, it is Worse 

Bunco He broke off 
fume is that? Sandalwood 

dear, we are delighted to 


sea until they were 
making a wide 


And before she could thank him, he began 
wain: “I am really astonished. I didn't 
expect you to be—what you are. You are 
very clever; I can see that. Robert won't 


understand you, but that won’t matter if you 
see to it that he isn’t humiliated. A woman 
must never be conspicuously superior to her 
husband. I dare say you know just what you 
are doing ” 

With a flash of anger, she said 
fond of him!’ 

‘I'm glad of that.” 





‘IT am very 


HEY came into a small grove of pines, 

young trees near the sea, and on the 
shore, built upon the dunes, she saw another, 
smaller house, gray-shingled with gray blinds 
and stone chimneys. This, she realized, was 
her home. At first glance. it seemed a 
desolate place; there was no garden, only the 
white sand blown into little hills, and glisten- 
ing, thick blades of dune grass and, beyond, 
the sea. Always keen to beauty, she resented 
the uncompromising grayness of the house. 

‘The blinds should be blue,’ she said 
quickly, ‘“‘and there should be yellow and 
blue awnings and a brick terrace at the back 
with hydrangeas in pots. Why not a wall on 
this side and turf and some poplars?” 

Junius Peabody laughed. ‘You must ask 
Robert He will do anything you suggest. 
He is very much in love with you.... I 
think you two will make a go of it, if you won't 
he impatient. Robert will be stubborn if you 
criticize him. He isn’t as simple or as pliable 
is he seems, on the surface, to be. His father, 
not I, was responsible for his career. My son 
had no more sense of the beautiful than his 
indicates; he lived only to serve my 
creation, Peabody and Sons. He never loved 
or needed to love. He quite literally worked 
himself to death and collapsed in harness. 
But he wanted Robert to do the same thing, 
and, to prepare him, sent him to a boys’ 
school at Territet and then to Columbia! 
And then, by way of hardening him, a trip 
iround the world! For one year before his 
father died, Robert sat in an office in the 
Peabody Building in Boston, staring out of 
the window. ... It might have been, in 
the end, a tragedy.” 

He took her arm. “Let's go back. Robert 
will want you, and I don’t like the sun.” 


to be 


house 





HAT night she talked to him again. A 
mist had come up, opaque, chilly, and at 
intervals a buoy beyond the reef tolled like a 
ship’s bell. "y fire was lighted in the drawing- 
room, and Lilah, in a gown of disturbing 
simplicity, faced Junius Peabody. He had 
the outlines she most admired, a distinguished 
thinness; his wrists and ankles were charac- 
: ristic, slender. His elegance was stressed; 
» had not Robert’s unawareness; the details 
of i Seahes Peabody's dress were, to the least 
fold of a tie, considered, epicurean. And this 
ceremony somehow detracted from his age, 
gave him an appearance not in the least 
jaunty, _ Vivacious. 

When Lilah dressed for dinner, she chose 
her es for him, not for Robert; she had 
found, in Junius, an audience appreciative of 
those things Robert overlooked. She thought: 
‘While he’s alive, I shall be happy here. I 
like him because he won't give in to being 
old. He never apologizes.” She had, she 
knew, brought him something he longed for 
and was too proud to seek, youth and the 
little drama of furbelows and _ perfumes, 
ribbons and silk stockings. She was pert 
enough to amuse him. He would have de- 
spised a sentimental woman. 

Robert left them again. One of his favorite 
dogs had developed a distemper and he went 
away, wrapped in a great coat, to spend a 
watchful night beside a box full of straw 
where the silver gray bitch lay on her side, 
panting. Robert’s face was puckered with 
regret and humiliation. ‘I know you'll think 
I'm a fool! But that dog’s damned sick, 
Lilah.” 

When he had gone, 





Junius Peabody said 








‘In my day, Edwin would have sat up with 
the dog. Love isn't what it used to be.” 
‘1 don’t mind,” Lilah said. ** Grace Fuller 
warned me. 
he did, : he The old man jerked in 
his chair. npleasant female. I never 


liked her. She mi cae me feel that my illusions 
were hocus-pocus, rubbish. As if she had 
spotted all my weaknesses and could put her 
finger on them, the way those osteopath chaps 
pick out sore spots on your spine. Here,vanity. 


There, arrogance. And down the line.” 
He chose a cigar from a silver box at his 
elbow. 


‘I don’t want the truth. At my age, it’s 


dangerous. I am like a twist of paper that 
has gone up in flames: the shape remains, 
but at a touch will crumble away 
Excuse me, my dear. I do not often me ntion 
my age. After all, | may live twenty ye: Irs, 
and I must not shrink from the dust too soon. 
He reflected, with a curious gratification, 
that he was at last very safe trom life, because 


BPARPER’ S 


he no longer cared what happened to him— 
nothing could happen. He was free from hjs 
old restless curiosity, his desire to be always 
in contact with experience. 

“You, my dear, are still seeking the y 
attainable. Immeasurably superior 
You want big happenings 


n- 
old age 
; [ am content with 


little happenings. Thank God, I'm not q 
dyspeptic men who understand food 
never are. I’ve never bolted, like these 


modern business men. To be appreciated 
done justice, breakfast must be given half ap 
hour, luncheon an _ hour, dinner two hours 
There’s something vulgar in this dishing uy 
and gobbling down. Robert 
a good cook.” 
‘T am,” Lilah admitted 
‘You must make something for me. Even 
a potato—boiled with art Consider the 
slow, the exquisite processes of its growth 
The earth must be turned, the seed planted 
Then the feathery stalks, the white blossoms 
the root upturned, the gathering. . . . Som 
conception of the potato must be in the seed 
an immortal thought contained within the 
physical means of realization. Very comfort 
ing, that idea! It gives one at least the secur 
ity of divine attention. Could there have 
been, before I was at all, a picture of me, dry 
as dust, tall and gaunt, with this mustache’ 
Perhaps! The finished product must be 
contained in the germ, irrevocable, bound t 
mi ute rialize.” 
Fatalist!” 


“AVS Vou re 


Lilah cried. 

“iuhoreiee, wouldn't an onion grow int 
an oak tree, a toad into an eagle, a mushroor 
into a man? The intention must be ther 
along with the cell structure! Stay as y 
are, my dear—you are a lovely celestial 
mistake, an orchid grown into a woman! 





H ) Was very particular about his cigar— 
a mild panetela with an easy pull. He 
sliced off the tip with a pen knife, squeezed 
slowly between thumb and forefinger, held the 
cigar against the light, took it between his 
lips, sucked, closed his eyes, and 
them suddenly, applied the match. 
‘Havana,” he said. ‘I smoked my first 
cigar in  MHergesheimerland. ... But | 
mustn't go back! Old men are always doing 
that, perhaps because youth takes on a 
patina with years.” 
‘Were you happy?” 





opening 





Lilah asked 


‘Never! Avid. Insatiable Restless 
Always goaded by desire—but not happy 
Now, at eighty-four, I know how to live. | 


know that familiarity is more precious than 
novelty, and that relaxation is sweeter than 
distraction.” 

Lilah shook her head. “I don’t believe you 
You are as eager as I am, perhaps more so.” 

‘The world of men is behind—the world « 
spirit opens up. You don’t believe that, either 
Wait until you are alone with yourself 
you outlive your family, as I have. My wife 
Minnie, my two brothers, my son. Rober 
doesn’ t count. He is a remote descendant 

“You won't die,” Lilah said. 

‘I may,” he admitted. with a smile faint 
ironic. “Although I have always believ: 
that I neither would nor could! The earth 
too sweet and I have loved everything 
Other men don’t. They die complaining of 
lack, where I have found a surfeit of beaut) 
For twenty years I’ve been burying peop! 
who didn't love enough, little disappoint 
people, jealous, enr: ged, all of them! Be 
youth had gone! Youth!’ 


H* stood up. And with that quick, faint 
unsteady gait, he went to the mantel, st 
ing up at the portrait of a young man in a bat 
coat, a white waistcoat and tie who sat, 
and somehow violent, in a red velvet fe 
The thick, black brows almost met above t! 
bridge of the nose, the lips were full, bot 
_ sual and ironic; the eyes small and dar 
4 dark skin stained with red— 


‘They used to say I was foreign lookin; 
And I was proud of it. My wife rat! 
disapproved.” 

He sat down again, stroking his ¢ 


Poor girl’ To be toreis 
sixties B 


‘Poor Minnie! 
wasn't quite respectable in the 
there you have me—young! And misera 

‘Why miserable? 

‘What do you know about love?” he 
manded_ suddenly. “Pretty minx, sitll! 
there with your cigaret, talking to me. W! 
you should be out in the fog with your lov 
You modern women are as cold as ice. Y¢ 
not normal. Nothing about you is ration 
except your love of finery. I have a stre 
of it in myself. I can remember my Wilt 
nightgowns where I have forgotten 
opinions. You haven't changed in that. * 








many scents and sachets, little scissors, SUC 
powders, essences, curls, bandoline 
brilliantine, creams and rouges. P rech 
things put away in drawers, wrappee 
tissue-paper, hidden in boxes! — Rites 
beauty! For men? For love? Insti 


Nothing else is left 
(Continued on page I 
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you meet yourself face to face in the mirror of your 


e 
JWwice a day- dressing table. Is the reflection thoroughly pleasing to 
Pf 


you? Be honest with yourself. If your skin is not 
radiantly healthful, soft and fine in texture, with no suspicion of blackheads, then 
smile at yourself encouragingly, for Marie Earle, famous skin specialist, is waiting 
to help you make your skin lovely to behold. 


eMarte Earle recommends this daily treatment 


Try it faithfully for one week and you will not fail to continue it—to retail 
the remarkable results. As a thorough protection against the harsh winter 
winds that bring snow and sleet and leave in their wake roughened skin and 
chapped lips—it is par excellence. 

Use no soap or water on the face but night and morning gently apply 
Marie Earle Anti-Rides, cleansing and nourishing cream, to rid the pores 
of impurities. After wiping off, a second application of Anti-Rides should 
remain on face and neck as long as possible for nourishment. 

Apply Emulsion de Concombres in conjunction with the tissue building 
Anti-Rides, to hasten absorption and to cool and whiten the skin. 

Use Lait d’Amandes once a day to act as an astringent, to soften, whiten 
and refine the texture of the skin. 

Créme Anti-Rides: Price, $1.90, $3.85, $5.75. 
IKmulsion de Concombres, $2.90, $5.75. 
Lait d’Amandes, $2.25, $4.50. 








For special requirement for your complexion write jor the Marie Earle 
QOuestionnaire—fll it out carefully, mail to Marie Larle, and she will outline 
the special course of treatment for vour particular needs and Sugeest the 
Preparations formulated to correct the faults vou mention, Avail urself 
of this consultation servi t costs vou but two cents in postace On 
request we will send vou booklet tellin un how to use them with a complete 
list of Marie Earle'’s Preparations and a list of the stores where they may 
purchased 





_— Ry 600 Madison Avenue, New York 
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616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


This charming imported frock of 
hand embroidered net, real lace 
trimmed, worn by Zita Moulton, 
strikes an entirely new note. 
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MODE —~"" 
for Winter 
demands a | 
FEDERAL 
g ge 


ws you buy | 
a fur garment | | 
dyed by Federal you 
can wear it with the | 
supreme confidence | 
which comes from 
knowing that it voices 
the highest expression 
of the fur dyer’s art. It 
observes every requisite 
of feminine fashion and 
answers every demand 
of feminine practicality. 





The fur itself breathes nobil- 
ity; the style emphasizes indi- 
viduality; the dye (color) 
assures smartness and depend- 
ability. For Federal dye only 
the finer furs sponsored by 
houses 








of established repu- 
Federal, the world’s | | 
largest fancy fur dyers, are | 
widely recognized for their 
beautiful originations and the | 
enduring quality of their dyes. | 


tation. 


Whether your preference be 
for Ermine,Caracul, Kolinsky, | 
Sable, Mink, Squirrel or one 

of the other finer furs, obtain 
the assurance of your furrier 
that the fur 1s Federal dyed. 








2*F EDERAL 
FUR DYEING CORP. 
393-407 “Willoughby Chve | 
Brooklyn NY 
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He broke off Lilah watched the firelight 
strike flashes in the buckles of her slippers 
What an amusing old sensualist! What 


Phat he hadn't loved 





was he trying to prove 
his wife, or that she didn’t love Robert? 

‘I won't argue she said ‘Women are 
different. Why not? They are no longer 
deceived about love 

*Ah.”” He stared at her down his nose 

‘There isn’t time for loving waday 
Lilah insisted. ‘* Not your sort 

‘My sort?” 

‘I realize 

“What you youngsters don’t realize he 
interrupted, with a touch of anger, “is that 
the old are unchanged, within. The casing 
is rusty, but the springs and wheels are as 
good as ever. What makes us different i 
our nearness to death. We don’t change 


otherwise 


H! rose again and beckoned to her. “Come 
into the library; I want to show you 
something 

As she followed 
my taste. My 
of our house 
tive.” 

‘I know 
Hill.’ 
*T never live there. It is cr 
*May I change it?” 

“Ot course 
‘Then you 


him, he said: “This isn’t 
wife controlled the furnishing 
a Victorian feminine preroga 
house in Murray 


I have seen the 


ielly innocent.’ 


aren t sentimental 
He stroked his chin; again Lilah 
look of rather Hogarthian humor 
“My wife was a dear little soul. She loved 
me; she disapproved of me: she died for me, 
not guessing, thank God, that she had never 


saw that 


entered my imagination This tobacco 
jar was my grand-uncle Stephen’s He 
brought it from England a hundred years 
ago.” 

He paused in the hall ‘A few of these 


things are mine. If I could count on twenty 
years, I'd build the sort of house I like 
These Chippendale chairs—-gratifying, aren't 
they? That ship's model over the door—a 
full-rigged whaler! And this jade—milky, 
like moonlight The Chinese are real 
craftsmen. ‘White plates and cups, clean 
gleaming, ringed with blue lines—’ "h? 
Why not? Better than hymns and prayers 
and _ incantations Now you know how 


spiritual Iam! If love of this sort of thing is 
pagan, then I am pagan, and proud of it. I 
would rather carve a piece ol jade into such 
loveliness than save a soul , 

He opened a door and Lilah preceded him 


into a room smaller than the others. A coal 
fire had burned low in a shallow grate. There 
were several lamps, easy chairs, and many 


— of books 
Lilah put her pointed slipper on the fender 
and glanced up at him. ‘Your room?” 
He said: “It’s quiet, and everything is 
mine. That picture up there is by Kent F 
“1 don't like it. It’s too frosty 


“How about this Shinn? 
‘Naughty!’ Lilah exclaimed, rather 
shocked by the naked littke woman in a 


garde n hat who was reading a French novel 
‘Do you like it? 
“Very much.” 

Suddenly he tossed the unfinished cigar into 
the grate. “Sit down. I want to tell you 
something. Something very personal. About 
myself. I’ve never told anyone. It needn't 
enbarrass you. But it might help you 

He went to a writing-desk that was closed, 
and, producing a key from his watch-chain, 
he ur locked the top and opel ed it It seemed 
to Lilah that he was a bit unsteady. Perhaps 
so much talk wasn’t good for him. He turned, 
holding a small package of letters, the en 
velopes, inscribed to Junius Peabody in a big, 


square hand, bearing the stamp of Italy like 
a seal 

‘Il can recapture . he said, “the old magic, 
just by touching these letters They 
are letters from a woman They have 
nothing to do with my wife, or my son, or 
Robert But they have everything to do 
with people like ourselves 

e sat down in the chair facing hers; sank 
back, still holding the slender packet of letters 
He see med, in an odd way, to be conjuring up 
some memory, summoning back a great 
happening that had grown dim in outline 
For a moment, she thought he had ceased to 


hen, in a rather broken voice, 


to tell her what he saw: 


H® was in Venice, 
shadow of the Austrian eagle, yet, as 


always, incomparable; a city of bizarre 
fagades reflected in salty lagoons; nothing 


breathe 
he began 


Venice still under the 


classical—he_ de sspised neo-classicism—but 
cupids, garlands, foreshortened goddesses 
rampant, golden! He had sensed the Venice 


of Longhi, thank God! Of Titian Of 
Veronese. These catapulting Venuses and 
rampant M: irs, these lions and gilt domes and 
ove-song Nothing mattered save his own 
recognition of beauty. And for awhile it 
bowled him over. 


ram’s 


TIDE 


Novel 


\ woman was part of it, touched by the 
same unreality, removed from all experience 

He had left Minnie, his wife, that summer, 
in this very house, while he went off to Europe 
chasing rainbows. 

Phe quest had been much deeper then that, 
only he had been afraid to acknowicdge 1 
Rainbows were no part of his need; he was in 


pursuit of the intangible justification, some 
thing Minnie could not give him. Minnie 
was life. He wanted, as he supposed all 
such men sooner or later want, the illusion of 
life 

In Venice, he had met the woman. No 
need to tell Lilah her name: that would be 
beyond the point. She had put him right 
again, reaching delicately, expertly, into hi 
spirit, setting his psychic house in order 

How? He didn't know. She was a woman 
of women, sane, fearless, magnificent 

\ week only. Out of a lifetime, he re- 
flected, this seemed meager compensation 
Yet he supposed that few men had had as 
much \ week in Longhi’s Venice with a 
woman in whom purity wore a lace mask; 
a woman strangely aloof, strangely seductive, 


unbroken 


told 


and 


and had 


possessed of a miraculous 
mystery. She had loved him 
him nothing of herself 

He remembered her, 
could not recall the style, 
her. She was a tawny woman, 
tall, with topaz eves, and she 
sort of slow grace—every pose an immortal 
loveliness \ foreigner. That something 
“foreign” in him had leaped to the encounter 
So, at least, he justified his passion. They 
seldom spoke It had been, nevertheless, 
communion. Everything about her delighted 
him— her jewels, her parasols, her perfumes 
She was distinguished 


} T she 


wrson 


wearing white: he 
but people stared at 
dark-skinned, 
moved witha 


could play her part in their brief 
al drama like an artist, delighting 
in a. in their climaxes, their interludes, 
their sure approach to the inevitable finale, 
savoring each detail. What a woman! He 
had had no twinge of conscience; almost, 
he had forgotten Minnie. He had had his 


week. No vulgarity No reproaches. No 
questioning Beauty 
ell 
She had gone 
These three letters, written from Belaggio 
The n, no more, as it should have been! 


‘There must be som reason, my dear, for 
these glimpses. A divine tantalization, per 
haps Souls led to heaven as a donkey 
follows a carrot to the crest of a_ hill 
Some day you will love this way. Wouldn't 
it be wiser to wait?) You are very like me 


Lilah stood up with a quick, almost viole at 
gesture of rebellion. “No! How can you? 

\ door opened out from the library to the 
veranda. Lilah threw it back and ran out 
sick 

The veranda was wet, and a heavy mist 
poured in from the sea. Lilah crossed the 
garden and hurried toward the kennels along 
a narrow gravel path. The mist stung her 
bare arms, drenched her hair, soaked through 
the thin her slippers. Some 
loomed out of the shadows and she recognized 
Robert, still in his great-coat bare-headed 

He cried “Lilah!” And, startled, blocked 
the path 

Lilah caught his arm 
Again Again Make 
want to! I want to! 
wrong. [ll love you. Kiss me 

They clung together. Her emotion, her 
fear, became desire. She could not see Robert's 
face; his restless hands slip ped down her arms 
to her waist, back again to yd shoulders 
She cried, pressing herself against him 
“Rol vert! 

Poor little 
all right 

Her lips ag 
thought: * 


soles of one 


“Robert. Kiss me 
me kiss you | 
Your gri indfather’s 





girl. Poor little Lilah. It’s 
her arms pinioned, she 
That detestable old 
This.’ 

“Do you love me? 


rainst his, 
love him. 
This is love 
Aloud, she 


asked again 


For answer he lifted her clear of the ground 
ind held her, so that she could hear his 
heart and her own beating together. 

HERE was no going back now, and Lilah 

went forward swiftly forgetting, in the 
excitement of the wedding, her hours of 
doubt. She clung to the memory of that 
moment in the fog; .- Was at once a disguise 
and a justificé ition To Junius Peabody she 


had said simply: it will be 
all right.’ 

She was married one morning, out of doors 
before an altar made of syringa bloom. For 
this occasion, Robert’s Aunt Whiteside came 


“a pl you; 


from some Virginia spa, caparisoned, as 
Junius Peabody put it, like a Christmas 
tree. She found Lilah a “useless ornament.’ 


And said so in an astonishing bass voice. 
There was nothing fashionable about this 
wedding \ few friendly, rather shy and 
inarticulate people appeared for the ceremony, 
were introduced, and « tiaappe: ired immediately. 
Continued on page 109} 
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with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


HE entire body, 

Or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through 
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Perspi- 


My garments 
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the 
is the desire of every 
nine heart. 

To make 


Youth, or 


appearance of 
youth, 


femi- 
this desire a reality the 
entire world has been searched for 
the secrets of its famous beauties, and 
the laboratories of the scientists have 
been at work unremittingly. 

One o| the most marvelous discover 
ies of science is Inecto Rapid. It 
brings back to naturally gray streaked 
or faded hair all its original 
beauty and texture. It has given to 
the world the new art of hair tinting 
Inecto Rapid is used by discrim- 
inating and refined women everywhere 
In New York it is used constantly ir 


color, 


such ultra-fashionable shops as the 
Biltmore, Pennsylvania, Waldorf 
Astoria and many ‘others. Thousands 


of women apply it in the privacy oi 
their own homes. 

If your hair is not all you wish it to 
be as to color and texture you should 
get full information 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely fill out coupon below and we 
send full particulars and our 
Analysis Chart which will enabk 





determine which of the 18 Inecto 
shades is most becoming to you. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th St. New York 


INECTO, Inc., 33-35 West 46th Street 
New York City, N 





Gentlemen Please send me gratis t I] de- 
tails of Inecto Rapid and the “ Beaut 
Analysis Chart,” Form J 20. a 
“> oT 
Name 
| 1ddre 
| . 
| Cit State 
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h Mildred Cram’s Novel Winterin 
} 
) j (Continued from page 108) g 
N} 
y Lilah kissed Junius, noticed again the odor which, apparently, Lilah had been initiated, omey ere 
bt { cologne, was hurried away toward the for she tossed off the phraseology with a 
ts traditional eymoon in Robert’s motor. ... reckless, and sometimes condescending, care 
S Portland Bath Bar Harbor It lessness Else ? 
would soon over and she could be herself... . “Isn't it too delicious? This needle point? e 
ly, Six mon later, she was established in Miss de Blauvelt wants brocade, but I 
rt, fhirty-eighth Street. insisted oe 
; ; “Tt’s rather pale,” Robert said lamely. | 
ed SMALL army of decorators occupied the “Nonsense. It’s exquisite.... The panels 
by A door-step “ Mey Lilah LA ae - to om Sees 7 the pon! to the eciing HEREVER you wander to search for gaiety and warm | 
fat ind telephon n¢ rs unius Peabody s Ships and ¢ iffs and trees and great folds of * = x + . ’ ‘ - emanthae lI 
>i Victorianism was pulled up, literally, by the silk, like Claude Lorraine, with steps, you | Ay weather, you will find Elizabeth Arden. Her scientific I 
| roots. Gilt-framed mirrors went headlong —know—” she made a gesture— “and funny i Treatments, her exquisite Venetian Toilet Preparations, will 
wn the “stoop” into moving vans. Chinese clouds. ° & keep you lovely as the exotic season and the brilliant set- 
its orcelains and top-heavy vases disappeared She pulled him by the hand. “Come into 
rh to barrel Mantels were ripped out, par the dining-room é want you to see some } ting demand. 
r yet floors became, in some instances, black — thing. It’s here! “The Venetian glass... | You are going to the Riviera? Elizabeth Arden has opened 
| white tiles, in others, smooth painted Look! Look" Sal ° } H IR al C: 2 h; Fak . " 
% rfaces labourettes, gilded what-nots, Robert said guardedly: “Purple glass? || a Salon in the Hote oya atCannes,sot at you may continue 
a ets vanished on the backs of W hat ne } your treatments under the expert watchfulness of her assistants. 
ies ving men, and the discreet marbles an “For use, silly. ; . . 4 , 
ym edestaled bronzes were banished. “And what are these—vegetables?” \! En route to the south of France, you will enjoy a Visit to 
o one would buy these things,” Lilah “For the console—they’re merely deco i her fashionable Salons on Old Bond Street, London, and the 
| oO rule " ITE » , i om | ° ° “i ° ~ “ 
- plained. “You couldn't give them away in rative. fe i rue de la Paix in Paris. All signs of weary travel disappear 
ra Jersey City Phe women’s magazines have “But I don’t like them | 
NCTE changed all that. I’m not sure whether what “Never mind. You will, when everything i with an Arden Treatment. 
Ost they've got is any better, but at least it’s is finis shed! An Aubusson rug. Gray walls Ht Or are you wintering at Palm Beach, the smart Cote 
Ist. no worst \ great mirror, cut in squares, here. An {| YA; f America? Elizabeth Arde 3 her Sal : | 
. i ee a anid ai ok we a Oe ee d’Azur of America? Elizabeth Arden opens her Salon in the 
set Lilah sniffed. ani ) brocade. Your grandfather's Boucher here Beaux Arts Building just as soon as society begins to send 
23 During the reconstruction they lived on the A screen, there. nd crysta . bi = 
00 yp floor, in rooms occupied in Mrs. Junius “Lilah! Lilah!” \) 1S trunks southward. E 
OTT Peabody's era by servants. Lilah had painted roe | California? Elizabeth Arden has a branch in San Francisco, 
00 he turniture herself and had hung at the OBERT picked his way through p.aster, \ and a new one just opened in Los Angeles 
ndows curtains of glazed chintz—parrots, laths, packing cases and excelsior, when \ I 8 ‘ 
. ibbage roses and gay Kundry-blooms. — ever he leit the house to go to the dubiou | And the Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations—with which to care for the skin every 
50] B Robert slept in a cottage bed beneath a comfort of his club. He wanted the country, morning and night at home—these are on sale everywhere you go. In the best shops 
! . 
: wuilted spr id and shaved peering into a his dogs, his old green sweater. But if | of Cuba, mee Fy ite et ar alae eae China, Japan and the Far East 
5 racked mirror He was vaguely uncom Lilah was happy... | ~-in Englana and the British C d smart shops all over the world. 
0 table and dubious. Beneath him, the And Lilah happy was less difficult than 
miliar house of his childhood was. disin Lilah unhappy. At the Point, during the 
r ig. falling to pieces. One by one the summer, there had been days when she was 
rk = tamiliarities disappeared. But if too restive to be quite comfortable. He was 
r t pleased Liich, why, for God’s sake, on to blame for something; eventually he dis- 673-C FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
th the game! covered that he was to blame for liking the P ° 
What it all meant was beyond Robert’s out-of-doors. The implication was vague. 25 Old Bond Street, London 2 rue de la Paix, Paris 
aprehension. His mother had been content Whenever Robert let himself go, Lilah would Hotel Royal, Cannes Beaux Arts Building, Palm Beach 
pend half a lifetime with walnut and say: “Beautiful? Yes? As if there were oe ee ee ee City sg ge ge eee sag ay we a 
17 h And why all the fuss about the some reason for resentment. srant Avenue, San Francisco 7th St., & Gran ve., Los Angeles (/ 
. 2 ; “ata oe ees 
™ door, the brownstone steps? When Robert discovered that she wanted 192 Boylston Street, Boston 318 Book Building, Detroit 
= But they’re Aideous,” Lilah cried. ‘Vo New York and Thirty-eighth Street, he 
has them Every "house on the block, capitulated at once. But he had faced L== a aa 
pt ours, has an English front.’ mysterious rebuffs, inexplicable moods, hurts aaielibed ae 
that were the more damnable for being beyond 
ROB! RT shrugged his shoulders, and a analysis. He had wondered. He had ques ee 
—— month later, the stone facade became tioned himself. He had, more than once, 
_. | abrick facade; the steps gave way to a white blamed himself. For what? Why, for failing 
rl orway with a fan grill, and window-boxes her somehow! He hated to see that look of 
5} lanted with evergreens added that touch of resentful discontent He was ashamed of 
Oy Mayfair dwelling. It was all very discreet, being happy! And this was a new sensation. 
nd, to Robert, very startling. He could not He had always been happy. gut he en 
lieve his eyes. He wrote to his grandfather countered the feminine rebellion against a 
t Thirty-eighth Street was “‘jolly giddy.” mood which does not exactly match her own; 
Lilah was supremely happy. She wore — and at last depressed by the atmosphere of 
hintz aprons and bound her hair in silk, as blame, he gave way to temper, flung himself | 
{she were gardening. Her eyes had a critical, down and hid his head'in his arms. Then, 
ppraising look. Robert never saw her unless Lilah had been repentant; he felt her hand \ 
e pursued her to the top of a stepladder or — on his hair. “Robert, what's the matter?” 
forced his way through the ranks of deco- He had not answered. And Lilah had kissed 
rators. These people frightened him; they — the back of his neck and had called him 
mad such an air—as if they thought and “cross old Bobsie.’ | 
yt poke in s bols Ss secre rde To be « int Vebruary 7 aie o 
7 poke in symbols. It was a secret order to (To be continued in the February issue) | No. 770 —The model illustrated is 
, only one of many. of the extra 
¢ | : ty 7) oe, long new numbers. They come 
“fA CONVERSATION ABOUT CLOTHES A ie ae. By 
a X22 well down over the top of the cor- 
‘ (Continued from page 43) EA aA 5 set and control the diaphragm. 
: ' ; :' 2 - ' y cl ' In all materials and- at POPU- 
7 realize that they are crowded? cheve me, themselves. our lanel sweater, my dear cal ; 
‘ hat they thrive in spite of your sweeping con- is certainly misplaced at the Ritz for tea, and LAR PRICES. 
5 lemnation. Thank God, your very drastic you, Mary, are too conspicuous for the hall of 
; leWs are not shared by everybody. I like any hotel. A lady should never be conspicu- ! i 
z Poire tyk . so does my husband and most of — ous or over-dressed in a public place. She is ay Y /II Ask for them BY NAME 
: t s. Artists delight in my arrange- — rarely considered a lady if she is. | / 
f and clamor to paint me. This gives Third Lady—You evidently don’t consider 
l . 
‘ me more pleasure than being thought chic. me a lady. I am sorry. : 
shall th refore continue wearing artistic Second Lady—Come, stop being silly. I On Sale at all Leading 
: othes, in spite of you. Such clothes as you have much to tell you, and it is getting late. 
in neither understand, nor appreciate. I am leaving Paris in a few weeks, and com- Department Stores 
sr bining the right clothes and rushing from one 
. TASTE OR ECCENTRICITY dressmaker to another causes me sleepless and Corset Shops 
nights. 
4 First Lady—Well, what’s the use of trying First Lady—If you dressed at Chanel’s as _ rion $ .00 
; {0 reform It’s hopeless eccentricity. I do, you would have no trouble at all. You oy ll Each | San |) Gam =1 ©) D, Gan Calon 
third But I am not eccentric. would find in the one establishment all you 
Fir ! Lady—Yes, you are, only you don’t need for any kind of place, North or South. Also Manufacturers of 
now “ Time s have changed. What was But, of course, you and Mary require every- “Girlish-Form” Brassieres 
considered eccentric a few years ago isso thing to be specially de signed, picturesque, 
0 -day. Eccentricity was once the fashion: and... 
» now the last refuge of those who have to Third Lady—Now don’t tease. I intend for 
se their lack of smartness. To be fash- once being satisfied with ordinary models. 
tble is the fashion. To be admired because First Lady—Do you mean to look “‘ordi G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Avenue 
k ' extravagance in dress is unfashionable, nary” and “‘dull” as I do? Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ed | i. be considered the best-dressed woman Third Lady—Not quite, but I shall attempt Send Today for Our Bec aieacs 
t 1 the room, in an extremely plain but sophis- to be in harmony with my surroundings. I Z 3. 
cated gown which only a few would dare, am not as stupid as you are trying to make New FREE Style : a Kindly send me your FREE Style Booklet, 
3a triumph! ; me out and though - possessed of your lofele) di-tactaiee ia The Loveliness of Milady " 
: = ond Lady—Now, that will do. You are “extraordinary ”’ chic, I am intelligent enough f Deal 
oif °°) of you right and both of you wrong. If to know what picture — gowns are unsuited oO ealers NAME. ........... 
to know what is really correct to Casinos and hotel restaurants. 
: » look at me. My Callot gown is Second Lady—It is quite a problem. I had 
a It a neither a sports suit, nor is it to order an entirely new set of clothes in 
7 uresque. ‘allot’s clothes are never in Cannes last season. I had literally nothing 
fashion or out er it They are in a class by (Concluded on page 110) 
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A CONVERSATION ABOUT CLOTHE 


from pase 100) 


Concluded 


to wear. All my clothes were unsuited. For- 
tunately Lanvin, Molyneux, Chanel, and a few 
others have establishments in Cannes, but 


ordering a second new outfit proved a bore, 
not to mention the expense. I am again much 
worried, as | am going to Palm Beach on a 
first visit. 
Third Lady 


Are you? How exciting! 


PaLtm BEAcH Has CHANGED 


Second Lady—And have no idea what is 
needed. Is it a dressy place? 

Third Lady—Two seasons ago it was 
Nothing in Europe could equal P. ba Beach 
in elaborate dressing. But Americans are 
tired of this. Elaborate fussiness is démodé. 
There was a time when beautifully dressed 
French women at Palm Beach were hardly 
noticed. They made no show whatever. 
They would have looked smart in Cannes; but 
looked ** poor” in Palm Beach. Filles fatsaient 
paucvres, ma chere. 

First Lady—1 should consider it a disting 
tion to look shabby beside American billion- 
airesses 

Third Lady—Now pray don’t get huffy and 
don’t abuse my compatriots. They have 
mended their ways, and changed their modes 
They now wear clothes in the new simple and 
exquisite taste. Everything comes from 
Paris, even if by the way of New York. As 
you know, no single Paris collec tion is able to 
excel the combined collection, the pick ol 
Paris houses, as presented to his American 


customers by Henri Bendel and other large 
houses. So, naturally, clothes are lovely 
First Lady—Yes, but no doubt badly worn. 


Second Lady—Pray don’t be rude. I hate 
bad manners and yours are atrocious. 

First Lady Please forgive. I promise to be 
good. What is it you really want to know? 

Second Lady—I want to know about Palm 
Beach. Shall I need furs out there? I have a 
new black cloth coat from Callot’s, the one with 
the flounced tiers in front, the flat back, trimmed 
with quantities of red fox. Shall I take it? 

Third Lady—Though quite the smartest 
coat I've about of late, it seems to me 
only suitable for town. Red fox is certainly 
very new, but black cloth looks all wrong in 
the South. Callot has a traveling wrap 
though, which you should consider. It is of 
striped material, copper red, brown, and olive. 
A rough woolen texture, profusely decorated 
with this same red fox. It would be very 
suitable. I shall cert: tinly order it for the 
Riviera and Egypt. It is not heavy and will 
be perfect as a steamer wrap or for motoring 
purposes 

‘irst Lady—But it 
e tapestry 
and. shall certainly 


seen 


a patch on last 
from Chanel’s. 
wear it again. 


isn't 





season's be coat 

I adore it 

It is classic. 
Second Lady 


Why Chanel’s 





compare it? 





coat was beautiful, but one needs so many 
clothes. I forget, did you tell me that furs 
were useless at Palm Beach? 





idy—Not really. For furs are not 
to keep one warm. Dress 
garments with fur only suit- 
summer weather and the sunny 
These could not be worn in Paris or 
New York in winter. Anyway, I am taking 
all my furs to the Riviera and Egypt, for I 
was told I should need warm clothes in Cairo. 

First Lady—What a disappointment! I 
imagined Egypt to be tropical—warmer than 
Palm Beach. 

Second Lady—Pray don't discuss Egypt for 
the present. I have been told the 


Third Li 
always meant 
makers combine 
able lor 





Baron de 


Meyer is going there, so anyway we shall read 
about it in Harper’s Bazar. For the present 
[ want to hear about Palm Beach clothes. 


What shall I take? 
Thir’ Lady-——-All and everything. The 
equivalent of what you had to go to Deauville, 


to the Lido and to Biarritz, to San Sebastian 
and to Aix. Here, at Palm Beach, in a com 
paratively small space, the wealth of th 


world is assembled for one short season and 
this wealth, in spite of the reputation for dis 
play Americans have in Europe, is restricted 
to the limits of good taste. 


Second Lady—This is interesting. I must 
tell Madame Sert of this. She is, of course, 
the wife of the great Spanish painter. They 


plan to be in New York in January and in 
Palm Beach in February to inaugurate Jos 
Maria Sert’s great decoration, designed for 
one of Palm Beach’s palatial residences. 

First Lady—It is no use trying to impress 
Madame Sert with the new simplicity of 
Palm Beac ch. She would never have consented 
to change her style, just for Palm Beach. 
She is a woman of taste and very faithful to 
the Chanel atmosphere. 

Third Lady—She will be severely dis 
tinguishable from the well-dressed Americans 
at Palm Beach. She knows how to wear 
clothes, which is what really matters. Fashion 
is really only a question of an educated vision, 
i matter of discrimination. 

Second Lady Now, give me, both of yeu, 
advice as to what I shall need. By combining 
both views, I may achieve success. 

Third Lady—Well, to. start 
should 


with, you 








HARPER’ S 





BAZ 4) 


for 





LAS, here ended my enjoyable ey 

dropping, for at this cru cial momer . 
came my guests. Both the ladies and t 
escorts were profuse in their excuses. 7 
former had been trying on hats at Rely, 
always a lengthy function. 

They gave me the latest Reboux ney 
brims that would henceforth be curled, 
higher crowns, soft and indented this deta 
great import ince). They had seen Ces 
Sorel’ s hats for * Polic he, very high 
crown, with a partridge wing pressed tight 
to the indented felt. I listened, as anythi, 
Lucienne invents and decrees is the trend, 
to-morrow’s fashion. My mind, howe, 
was occupied with my unknown friends 

My joy, therefore, was great when sudder 
one of my American guests called out, “( 
look, there’s Mary!” And Mary responce 

‘Hello, Agatha.’ 

I was saved. I would be introduced to #4 
three ladies and would boldly ask them yh 
they thought was needed for Palm Be 
Mary’s list was what I particularly want 
My friends described her taste as impeccat 
Number Two less infallible, but Nur 
One they did not know. 












VELVET BATHIN 


M* FRIENDS volunteered, however | 
give me their own experiences of Flor 


and a few hints 


G-SUITs 


what clothes they had « 
suitable for Southern wear. Palm Beach 
short while ago had meant little to me, buth 
suddenly become of vital importance, Noy 
determined to give the readers of Harper 
Bazar the benefit of these — experien 
women’s taste. 

My friend said, “To start with, you ned 
bathing-suits and beach wraps, but of cour 
no stockings They are démodé, quite dowd 
and look as if something had to be conceal 

‘Black velvet bathing-suits are all 
rage just now. Don’t ask me if they are real 
practical. Maybe they are. The most attry 
tive costumes de bain Vve seen came fr 
Patou and Lanvin. Of course there are« 

‘Beach wraps should be elaborate and 
tastic in bright luminous colors. Sandals 
match the bathing-suits and s pore 
Japane se in atmosphere, complete the o1 

‘Chéruit’s pajamas for mornings on 
beach are ple asant wear after one’s dip I 





EM 


are part of one’s outfit for the Lido, but o1o Eich 
right 

as yet worn much at Palm Beach. Soy ei 

not start the fashion? A pair of black sag 

very tight Chinese 


trousers are to be x 
with a long coat of orange flannel embroide: 
with bunches of black woolen 
Another, in apricot duvetyn stitched in g 
has wide trousers and a short Chinese 
fastened sideways. 

Day gowns should be bright and gay 
kasha, embroidered materials, and cashme: 
not to mention crépe de Chine made lo 
by amusing embroideries, futuristic, Per 





or Indian. Take your choice. Re 
very pleasing beige velveteen suit bh 
coat, long pane narrow. Up to the hipst 


coat consists of gazelle. 
with this suit is turned 
not a cloche. It’s called ‘ 
success of the season 

“T’ve seen quite recently, a beautifules 
gown in three or four shades of mauy 
lavender velvet. It is entirely covered by pe 
and copper threads, hand embroidery of 
rarest quality. It is a loose chemise, gath 
and held together in front by a jeweled 07 
ment. 

‘Another gown was designed in gold ti: 
over which was spread an immense "Fae 
skirt standing out of its own accord. 
green sashes trailed to the ground and 
was a garland of velvet leaves. 

‘A narrow chemise gown consiste' d enti 
of mat tube fringes, shaded blues and 
ders, gradually blending into mauve and 
a pas stel by Marie Laurencin. 

Another gown I saw was made of 
gray net, the many flounces swept to on 


The hat to be 
up front and | 
Gamin,’ Ret 
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as by a gust of wind. A sash of ceris 
white stripes added an original note to! 
cloud-like creation. 

“There is a gown of crépe, mauve, Yt 


or green—I've seen it in all shades—a 14 





Patou model. It has a wide marabou bet Spor 

and a diamond belt. It has, alas, been ¥ 

copied, the fate of all re ally succe> 

models 
‘Another gown of Patou’s has a floun 

Parma violets on mauve. This $s one 

loveliest notions of the season If una 
It was now after 6:30. The Ritz was# write ¢ 


deserted; until dinner time at. least, 
friends were taking leave, and “Mary 
no more be depended upon to tell me ¥" 
wished to know, her choice of gowns for™ 
ern wear. 

As I escorted her to a waiting car, I pl 
for that “famous” list. I said 
publish it in Harper's Bazar ane 
thousands happy. This flattered her. 
promised to send it to me. | kissed her CHI 
She smiled and drove away : 

So now I live and hone to tell Laie? 
time, what “ advises you to weal 
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IGRAY HAIR 
BANISHED! 


SAFELY -INSTAN TANEOUSLY - FOREVER 


ADIANT, vuthful hair can now be 
yours forever. Why put up with the 
A iy, streaked or faded hair? 

or old it is unbecoming and 


vack in business or social life. 
Now the no need to hesitate. 
olutely 


Science 
certain, 


has pe rfected a1 
armless treatment. 












$ the tectic 
anc 
il shade. 
safe, harmless 
ains no dangerous chemical 
more than 16 Professors of 
and Universitie The 
hair color restorer to print the 
age, lo pass the require- 
ent Office, and to be ap- 
York City Boar: 1 of Health, 


leading hairdressers. 


nd is vouched for b 
| ¢ 


HLEegES 






SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Send us this Ad 
will send you prepaid complete 
t with full directions (regular price $3.00 

color desired or enclose sample of hair. Sat 

n guaranteed or money back instantly. Send 
lis offer is only temporary 
again 


EMPRESS COMPANY 
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safe and 
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p10 Fighth Avenue, Dept. R, New York City 
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Southern Wear 
for Stout Women 


LANE BRYANT 

stout women the new fashions in 

Southen Wear. Distinctive 

ready-to-wear apparel in the fab- 

nes and designs that will prevail 
the smart winter resorts. 


presents for 


Sports Wear, Wraps, Gowns 
Millinery, Shoes 


Sizes 38 to 56 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. K2 for new Style Book 


fane Hryant 


26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 38th St., New York 
Hanover Place, nr. Fulton St., B’klyn 
CHICAGO 
Washington cor. Wabash 
tei 


DETROIT 
1452 Farmer St. 























FROM 


From head to heel: we come next to the 
question of shoes. The uncompromising 
tailored costume is more worn in Paris than in 


New York, since the Parisienne knows better 
how to wear it smartly than does the Amer 
ican woman. Therefore, the oxford is at 


present more favored in Paris than here—the 
smart, mannish oxford for that good morning 
walk in the Bois. A smart patron of Perugia’s 
will order this oxford (probably the simplest 
shoe in captivity at present) in patent- 
leather, in lizard skin combined with patent 
leather, and in crocodile—to suit her various 
tailleurs. Lizard is one of the novelty leathers 
which is here to stay and which will be smart 
until it is cheapened by imitations—already 


on the market. Crocodile, snake skin, 
sealskin, and antelope are other leathers 
which are taking the place of plainer 
leathers 

As it was with the cloche and with certain 


simple but favored models of dresses, so it is 
with shoes—women are tending to simplify 
the problem of being impeccably dressed, 
completely and appropriately to the last 
detail in each costume they wear, by ordering 
one model in various colors and materials. 

Certain shoes lend themselves admirably to 
this treatment. Naturally we are speaking of 
the custom-made for in France the 
woman of fashion always has her shoes made 
to order. There are several models on page 
fifty, which Perugia has already made up for 
his clients in various leathers. The model 
shown on page fifty, next the extreme left, has 
been made in ¢éle-de-négre kid with a gold kid 
lining for the triangles and a gold piping; in 
tan kid with verdigris antelope triangles and 


sh« we, 


gold edging; in black patent-leather with 
gold kid piping—all for formal afternoon 
wear; and in magenta and other brilliantly 


colored kids, likewise with gold pipings, for 
the evening. Also, the model shown on the 
right in the middle of page fifty has been 
made in tan and brown kid, as well as black 
patent-leather, with gaily painted little roses 
(hand work, of course) for formal afternoon 
wear, and in silver brocade for the evening, 
using silver cord for the loops instead of the 
painted leather bands 
All the models shown 
more or formal afternoon 
The simpler made in dark colors 
and the more serviceable leathers, such as 
lizard, patent-leather, or suede, would be 
suitable for street wear. The more elaborate 
ones, in the more delicate shades and leathers, 
such as kid, are for wear at home or when 
going out in a car; they should never touch 
the pavement. The model on the left in the 
middle of page fifty comes in brown suéde, 
with fiel< pee kid lining the little wings. 
Nothing could be simpler than this velvet- 
fitting glove a Hone without the blemish of a 
single incision in the leather, but just as in 
every field of art, it is the simple things that 
it takes genius to think of. The designer who 
lacks taste invents the fanciful and com- 
plicated models. 

It will be a brown season. The favor shown 
to all shades of brown, from cream to (éte-de- 
négre, has led to the general adoption of the 
brown shoe. Gray, except for lizard, is 
absolutely out. The shoe of brilliant colors 
never was smart—touches of color on black, 
brown, or beige, yes—but not whole 
a bright color. 

Brown has become so universal that it now 


shares about equally with black the favor of 


on page filty are 


for less wear. 


ones 


shoes of 


the smart woman. It goes from morning into 
evening. where it appears at its smartest in 
simple, unadorned brown satin pumps 


worn with brown stocking whic h combina- 
tion is used with any te evening gown. 
With brown, gold, as Perugia uses it, is a 


charming combination. The model next the 
extreme right on page fifty illustrates a 
typical use of the gold kid. This shoe also 





Spring is 


of view. Nevertheless, the New 
the February Harper's Bazar, 
number, will also show some 


the 


HEAD TO HEEL 


(Concluded from page 51) 


within hailing distance— 


York season is at its 
although it’s the 
of the 
smartest New York women are wearing at the present moment. 





indicates another fashion tendency—the 
passing of the sandal for daytime wear. More 
and more the shoe tends to come up higher 


around the ankle and to be less cut out 
Shoes are no less elaborate than hereto 
fore—rather more so—but it is a different 
kind of elaboration Cut-work has given 
way to appliqués in a contrasting color, 
to lacings of narrow strips of one kind of 
leather through another (as patent-leather 
through suede), to hand-painted bands, to 


cords, to pipings and inserts of contrasting 
colors, and to other devices 

As in all the models shown, the rather 
pointed toe will be noted. The really round toe 
is not now seen at the best bootmakers in Pari 


With all the models shown, “nude” stockings 
are worn. “Pain brilé” is the smartest of 
these flesh shades—for sunburnt flesh takes 


precedence over other shades. The bare feet 


and legs of the Lido are thus continued into 
the winter. Whatever flesh shows— face, arms, 
legs—should be of one tone. 

One of the chief factors in the success of the 
French designers of fashions is their back 


ground. Given the problem of designing a 
shoe for a certain occasion or a. certain 
costume (as is usually the case in France), 


he turns over in his well-stocked imagination 
the history and romance of and not 
only of but of costume in general, in 
order to have the widest possible knowledge 
He draws upon all times and all countries 
and finally hits upon some style that suggests 


shoes 


shoes, 


an appropriate model. Naturally he does not 
copy line for line some ancient bit of foot- 
gear; he adapts it to his special needs; but 
you feel behind modern French fashions a 
rich suggestion of the past, a logic in their 
creations. The designer does not retire into 
his inner consciousness to evolve a new shoe; 


he does not invent a purple cow. There is a 
reason, Which we can not always see at once, 
but which we can feel, for just the way a strap 
is placed or a design cut. In the model shown 
on page fifty, on the extreme right, for exam 


ple, you feel the suggestion of the medieval 
shoe—the shoe of the gallants of the time of 
the Norman Conquest, who, in an excess of 
vanity, wore the points of their shoes so long 


that they had to tuck them back beneath an 


ankle strap. Here, as later in the history of 
dress, the point is cut off, but the bit that 
turns back over the ankle strap is left. This 
model is of field mouse kid, with trimming 
of lizard skin. 

The last afternoon yer ‘, that shown at 
the left on page fifty, is beige kid with a 


circular applique of lizard oki in. 

Evening slippers may be of silver brocade 
with loops of silver cord (a very smart trim- 
ming device at present) and tassels of rhine 
stones and pearls; or a simple pendant ball of 
rhinestones, about three ranch of an inch 
in diameter, may be used. The large buckk 
is out. The tiny buckle and the small, jewel 
like ornament have taken its place. Rhine 
stones have superseded cut steel. 

The complete Palm Beach costume shown 
on page fifty is an excellent example of the 
very simple, yet by no means obvious way in 
which the woman who is a past master in the 





art of building up a costume achieves an 
effect. Nothing could be more appropriate, 
more chic, or in better taste than this costume, 
which pleases the eye of the initiated yet 
would not attract wide attention. The wrap 
is of reseda green kasha cloth with a collar of 
platinum gray fox. The hat is of reseda green 
felt with a silver ribbon cocarde. The purse 
is of black suéde with cerise Beauvais em 
broidery, and the beads and ring are of cut 
carnelian. The shoes might be one of the 
models shown on the same page, perhaps in 
lizard skin or beige kid. Such costumes as 
this indicate the increasing attention the 


American woman is paying to building up a 
complete costume 


ut least, from a fashion point 
height! And 
fashion 


first spring. 


smartest costumes that sone of 













betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 
yy a di Lance he 

unusually neat, 
But upon e-to-face 
meeting he discovere d th it her teeth 


not clean. And he soon lost 


interest. 


iad appeared 
immaculate. 


‘ 
thei nt 
vere 


le overlook this 














So many | one 

atter of fastidiousnes \nd do s« 
in spite of the fact that in conversa- 
tion the teeth are the one most 
noticeable thing about you. 

Notice today how vou your elf, 
watch another person’s teeth when 
he or she is talking. If the teeth are 
not well kept thre it.on become 
a liability. 

Only the right) dentifri con- 
istently used i rotect) you 
iwainst such criticism | .isterine 
‘Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tubc mu buy will prove 
this to you. 

You will notice the improvement 

| even in the first few day \nd, 
moreover, just a Listerine is the 
afe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth aying about 
you. today? . IMBERT PHAR- 
WVACAL CO., Lous, U.S. A 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
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“The Lakayette 1s in a class by itself” 


Gon veu near hrorri's 


Like a goodly number of LaFayette owners, Gouverneur Morris is now 
driving his second LaFayette. So, when he writes thus of his motor car, 
he expresses a judgment that is mature and tempered by experience: 


‘Any fine modern motor car can be driven over level roads with safety and comfort” 
“a good deal faster than the law allows. Speed, therefore, should not be the first” 
“point of recommendation—they are all fast.” 


»”»> 


“But when the level road lifts and flings itself over a mountain chain, there is only 
“one car that I know of, and I am familiar with most of them, which will continue” 
“to break the law if you keep the throttle wide open, and descending upon the” 
“other side of your mountain chain, there is only one car which, if you switch off” 
“the power, has sufficient compression to hold you safely, no matter how steep the” 
“grade, without a touch of the brakes.” 


“Upon all those points of driving which go to make an owner safe, comfortable” 
“and proud, it seems to me that the LaFayette is in a class by itself. It hugs the” 
“road. It does not side lash. It sits down behind to sudden emergency braking” 
“instead of humping up. Its weights.are perfectly distributed. In one city block” 
“it will pick up from nothing to a dazzling rate of speed. It is seldom necessary” 
“to shift its gears. It is easy on tires. It is not greedy of gas and oil. It has” 
“miraculous springs. Roads which I had considered rough until I owned a” 
“LaFayette seem smooth to me now.” 


“Beautiful motors of all makes came here to Del Monte last month for the golf” 

“championship. But the new LaFayette roadster which had just been delivered” 

“to me was much more beautiful to look at than any of them. No matter how” 

“long it might stay parked outside the golf club or over at Pebble Beach, there”’ 

“was always a crowd around it.” 
Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the world’s finest 
motor cars is finding wider and wider acceptance as the experience of 
LaFayette owners becomes known. 


LaFayerre Morors Corporation, Mi/waukee, Wisconsin 


LAFAMETTE 
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Midseason kashions Number 


rH AVENUE’S FAVORED CosTuM! Cover by Erté 
Palm Beach 
A S LONG ago as last July, Harper’s Bazar predicted the Drawing by Etienne Drian 
44% return of the tailored mode. It returned almost The Mah Jongg Féte at the Plaza 
secretly, amid whispers, but now it is here with a fanfare Drawing by Mary MacKinaon 
of triumphant trumpets. Accordingly, in next month’s The Well-known Man as He May Safely Appear at Palm Beach 
Harper’s Bazar—the Advance Spring Fashions Number Drawings by Ralph Bartem 
the tailored costume will be shown and analyzed down to its Snapshots from | alm Beach 
last infinitesimal detail. And hats! The new spring hats The Home of W. G. Warden at P alm Be: ich 
continue small, but (Allah be praised!) they are not all Baron de Meyer F senna the Spring Mode 
cloches. The best will be shown in the next Bazar. Photographs by Baron de Meyer 
Drawing by Malaga Grenet 30 
THe Worst WomMAN IN ENGLAND “What Men Want,”’a Story ofa Mere Male ina World of Females, by \moid Be nnett 
Illustrated by Everett Shinn 
is the heroine, if heroine she can be called, ot Melville Society at Work.... 
Davisson Post’s detective story in next month’s Harper's Portrait of Lady Diana Manners. jartonleie e's 
Bazar. Then there will be a Leonard Merrick story; a Paris Still Wears its two Favorite Silhouctte s 45. 46, 
story by Percival Wilde and, of course, the continuation of ‘The Tide,” a Sophisticated Novel of New York, by Mildred Cram 
Mildred Cram’s and Arthur Stringer’s novels. A feast for Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
the epicure of modern fiction! lrench Actresses on the New York Stage 
‘Those Very First Nighters,” by Percy Hammond 
in Tuas Essuy The New Spring Hats, by Lucile Buchanan 
Drawings by Grace Hart 
be sure to read Arnold Bennett's story of feminine fashions “Zero and Twenty-Two,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
and masculine madness on page forty; and the account of Illustrated by W. 1. Benda 
the Mah Jongg Féte to which smart New York flocked Yachts Now in Southern Waters ; 
page twenty-nine) is amusing, and don’t overlook—please “And the World Laughs With You.” by Wyndham Martyn 
don’t overlook!—Percy Hammond’s “Virst Night Audi Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 
ences” on page fifty-three. Portrait of Ruth St. Denis 
‘What Lies Beneath a Correct Costume,” by Marie Lyons 
TO FASHIONS Drawn by Reynaldo Luza 
Drawn by Mary MacKinnon 
the article on page sixty-five will prove informative, for it Drawn by Main Bocher 
carries the ‘“‘costume complete” idea a bit farther and tells “Empty Hands,”’ A Novel by Arthur Stringer 
just how one should dress underneath the sports suit or the Illustrated by Herbert Stoops 
evening gown. It gives one invaluable knowledge as to how Costumes for the Transition from Winter to Spring 
little lingerie one can wear and be decent, and how much Drawn by Grace Corson 
one can wear without sacrificing the smart effect of the Last Minute Sketches from Paris 
ensemble. The Smart New Paris Accessories . 


AN INIMITABLY PIQUANT STORY OF PARISIAN LIFE " LEONARD 
IN NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 


Ha: s Bazar 1s published monthly in tl S. A. by the International Magazine Company, Willian 
VICE pr esident Joseph A. Moore, treasurer; C. E. Forsdick, secretary, 1190 West 4oth Str eet. New 

and dependencies, $4.00. In ada, $5. I reign countries, $6.00. All subscriptior re pa 
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BRILLIANT 
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Mrz William, 
Burdert 


The Mah Jongg féte at 
the Plaza,one of the most 
brilliantly attended and 
colorfully presented 
affairs of the season. 


TOWN 


The Midwinter Season Devotee Divided Against Herself 
Stays in Town and Goes to Palm Beach With 


ACH passing year finds the metropolitan 

season shorter, but decidedly more brilliant. 

In days gone by the season opened on the 
fifteenth of October and lasted until the annual 
pilgrimage to Paris in the spring. But the motor 
car has changed everything. The country-house 
season has taken up one end of the smart season in 
town; the new, long Florida season has taken up the 
other, leaving a midwinter holiday time, brief, 
colorful, amusing. 


Hf first performance of the opera this year was 

the most important of this decade. It forecast 
a season during which the activities of the younger 
marrieds, the matrons, and 
usurp the place that the débutante has held for 
several seasons. As the season closes that forecast 
1S lound to be fulfilled. Only the Junior League 
Opera Ball and half a score of brilliant private 
balls, varied category 
Siven for the young ladies making their initial 


the dowagers would 


dinners, and luncheons of 


DOWs to society were notable. 
The “Old Guard” usurped the center of the social 


Unbelievable Simultaneousness 


stage. Not since the time when the late Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish ruled society by virtue of her 
charm and her ability to make caustic criticisms in 
honeyed tones has there been such a surfeit of 
dignified dinner parties. Mrs. Charles B. Alex- 
ander, who gave a delightful dinner for more than 
eighty guests and invited about the same number 
to come in, following dinner, for a recital by Miss 
Klsie Janis; Mrs. Hamilton Mck. Twombly, who 
moved her dinner evening up from Thursday to 
Wednesday; and Miss Mabel Gerry, who gave a 
series of dinners, followed by dancing in the white 
and gold Gerry ballroom, were among the nation- 
ally known New York-Newport hostesses who took 
an unusual interest in the season. 

Then there was Mrs. Henry White, who fre 
quently gathered at her town house, adjoining the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt residence on Fifth Avenue, a 
group of azure-blooded dowagers and clubmen for 
the dinner musicales that have long been a feature 
of Mrs. White’s social program. 

The visit of Miss Alice Muriel Astor, daughter of 
Lady Ribblesdale, the former Mrs. John Jacob 


Astor, to her brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, was the signal for the giving of 
a series of dinner-dances at the seldom used Astor 
mansion, and the presence in New York of such 
renowned titled English visitors as the Duchess of 
Rutland, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
Diana Duff-Cooper, the Earl and 
Granard (born Mills, a daughter of Ogden Mills), 
Cora, Countess of Strafford, Viscount Holmesdale, 
son and heir of the Earl of Amherst, Lord Beaver- 
brook, and equally exalted but far too 
numerous to mention, added no end of éclat to the 
“Old Guard's” 


Countess of 


others, 
social *‘ come-back.”’ 


i omen ms reasons have been advanced for 
the failure of the débutante season. Certain 
wiseacres insist the absence of a Vanderbilt, Astor, 
Gould, Morgan, or Rockefeller débutante spelled 
doom. Others say it was a question of quantity. not 
quality, that many of the young ladies ** presented” 
during the holidays were daughters of families who 
have been in society for only two, three. and, in 
certain instances, four years. (Concluded on page 122) 
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Jay Gould, famous for his crack tennis, 
might adopt this outfit without loss of 
prestige. Both gentlemen appear in th 
sketch with correct white buckskin shoes. 





kk. H. Sothern’s impeccable flair for 
“the right note’ will doubtless be in 


trigued when he sees this new light tan 
Fair Isle sweater and white — slacks. 


eh 


Vincent Astor could positively rejoice 
over this rubberized, rainproof emer 
gency golf slip-on. It is so light that it 


can be carried easily ina golf bag pocket. 


These clothes and their acces 
sories may be secured throug! 
Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 
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A BUSY 
MORNING 
IN THE 
SUNSHINE 


(Below) Miss Florence Crozer t 
and her mother are golf 


(Above) Mrs. Edward B. 
McLean, with her three chil- 


dren, John, Emily, and Ned. enthusiasts at} Palm Beach. 





(Left) Mrs. Edward Crozer, of Phila 


Mrs. Moncure R. Wainwright golfing on ; 
. j delphia, 1s at Palm Beach fo the season. 


the superb course at the Eve relades Club. 
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Gifford Pinchot (in the middle) looking i 
as smart as ever vou please in the smart 
est of double-breasted white serges. 


S 


“Willie KR.” couldn't improve on this golf | 
costume of Harris tweed, with cross i 


barred tan knickers and plaid stockings. 





Always conservative, we suggest this 
one best bathing-suit for “ Dapper 
Jack's.” or anvone else's. holi lay swim 
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PALM BEACH 
OFFERS 
MANY 


PASTIMES 


AEB SERED EAE RE CK 


Vrs. Mortimer Ruther 
furd, whose two small sons 
float jubilantly opposite. 





Mrs. Martin C. Sweeny 
formerly Miss Florence 
Reirden, at Palm Beach. 


Mrs. John Magee veiled 
against the devastating 
sun al Palm Beach. 


(Right) Mrs. Reginald 
Boardman appears on the 
sand with her small dog - . me 
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HARPER’S 


It is a rare thing for a nto be decorative and picturesque 
and smart at the sav time. Pictorial effects are usually 
achieved at the expe se of true smartness. This gown is 
decorative, and is real'y very smart, too. It is of sapphire biue 
velvet, edged with black ostrich fringe. Louiseboulanger. 








